re 


Reading for Lent 


seas PROFIT SPIRITUALLY : 


with these valuable book aids 


[1] The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


(0 The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrated and 
paper bound. $1 each. $43 per 100. 


(J Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of 
every service with this handy manual. 
15c each. $7.50 per 100. 


[1] The Way of the Cross. This Scriptur- 
al Edition is recommended for public 
and private devotions. 10c each. $4 
per 100. 


[] Gloomy Lent. It need not be, if you 
know how to make it a source of 
consolation and spiritual joy, 10c 
each. $4 per 100 


() The Sacred Heart: Why Honor It? A 
splendid exp!anation for all to read. 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


[] That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. 
Very good, interesting reading. 10c 
each. $4 per 1 


/] What the Mass Means, Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help you 
attend Mass more reverently. 35c 
each. $16 per 100. 


'] Three Hours’ Agony, Have your own 
copy for devotions on Good Friday. 
Ideal for reverent meditation. 25c 
each. $10 per 100. 


[| Mysteries of the Rosary. Do you re- 
member them? Refresh your mem- 
ory and meditate properly on cach 
one. 10c each. $4 per 100 


[) A Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
it of using this handy manua! to 
make each confession complete. 1 0c 
each. $4 per 100. 


(] Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
group of refreshing new prayers and 
devotions for everyday use. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


[) Little Prayers with Plenary Indul- 
gences, One of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will ever 
own! 10c each. $4 per 100. 


(] Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
complete refresher-course on the 
Catholic faith, in popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
reading. $1 each. $42 per 100. 


] God’s World of Tomorrow. Look into 
the future, into eternity, as you en- 
joy this popular pamphlet. 20c each. 
$8 per 100 


(] Short Prayers for Busy People. Carry 
it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
want to use it many times each day. 
10c each. $4 per 100 


The Queen of Seven Swords. 

Sheen’s meditations provide many, 
many moments of serious devotion. 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


Order All 17 Booklets for only $3.25 


Includes postage. Reguiar $4.00 value! 


Check your preference. Then send this ad as your order blank 
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Christ is ejected from the 


public school system.—Fulton Oursler 
For the sake of one atheist child, 


The Atheists Child 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY * 


WHEN the roll of afternoon 

papers was dropped off by 
the newspaper truck, Terry 
McCollum looked at them with 
disgust. 

“Gee, mom,” he said, “I don’t 
feel like delivering papers this 
afternoon.” 

Mrs. Vashti McCollum, who 
was leaving home to shop at the 
neighborhood store in Cham- 
paign, Ill., glanced doubtfully 
at her oldest son. 

“Are you sick?” 

“T just don’t feel like going 
around on any old paper route,” 
Terry said. 

Mrs. McCollum picked up the 
papers. “All right, Terry,” she 
said, “have it your own way. 
I'll deliver them myself.” 

It wasn’t a particularly un- 
usual incident. Things like that 
had a way of happening in the 
McCollum household, where dis- 
cipline’ was no more evident 
than a faith in the Creator and 
the only credo was the right to 
self-expression. 

The McCollums lived in one of 
the best residential districts of 
Champaign, Ill., a city of 25,000, 
which, with adjacent Urbana, is 


* Editorial offices, New York, New York 


the home of the University of 
Illinois. Terry’s father was an 
associate professor of horticul- 
ture and his mother was a phy- 
sical culture instructor at the 
university... He had two younger 
brothers, Dannel and Errol. 

From the time he started 
school, Terry had not been able 
to get along very well with his 
schoolmates, but no one sus- 
pected that his pampered pride, 
plus his mother’s anti-religious 
views, would bring about a 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision which threatened to keep 
10,000,000 American children 
from voluntarily devoting any 
part of their school hours to re- 
ligious education. 

Terry, who is 13’ now; had 
reached the fourth grade in 
South Side Public School when 
he first encountered a religious 
training program sponsored 
jointly by Champaign’s Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant clergy- 
men to combat juvenile delin- 
quency as well as to give children 
a better understanding of the 
faith of their choice. 

The teacher gave each pupil a 
registration card. If parents 
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wanted their children to receive 
religious instruction, the cards 
were each to be filled out, signed 
and returned with 25 cents. Five 
children in the class, including 
Terry, returned blank cards, and 
Terry also brought a lengthy 
note from his mother explain- 
ing why she didn’t want him to 
attend the course, which was 
provided by outside instructors 
and took half an hour a week. 

Mrs. McCollum had definite 
ideas on the subject. Named for 
Queen Vashti in the Book of 
Esther, who became perhaps the 
first woman free-thinker on rec- 
ord by defying her royal spouse, 
she was the daughter of Arthur 
Cromwell of Rochester, N. Y., a 
leader of the Free Thinkers and 
the author of several pamphlets 
against standard religions. 

-In one of them he wrote: 

“From the first day that the 
first crook realized he could 
hoodwink a few credulous beings 
into believing he had some per- 
sonal tie-ups with an unknown 
deity, religion and its unscrupu- 
lous preachers have fought to 


. perpetuate the racket that per- 


mitted them to prey on the inno- 
cent and the credulity of the 
masses.” 

Vashti said she subscribed to 
her father’s theories, including 
his belief that “religion is a 
chronic disease of the imagina- 
tion contracted in childhood.” 

Despite such a_ background, 
Terry escaped early inoculation 
against the “disease.” At the be- 
ginning of the second semester, 
Terry told his mother he want- 
ed to take the. religious course 
“because I want to hear what 
other kids think.” 


“All right, Terry,” his mother 
said, “have it your own way.” 

But Terry’s father, who had 
confided privately that “relig- 
ion was forced on me when | was 
young,” and who said he was in 
complete accord with his wife’s 
theories, entered the proceedings 
at that point. Terry’s teacher 
remembered what had _ happen- 
ed: 


“Terry came to me at the 
start of the second semester and 
he seemed quite excited. I 
wasn’t surprised. Every child 
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tHE ATHEIST’S CHILD 


needs and wants religion. Terry 
said his mother had told him he 
could attend the _ religious 
classes and that she would tele- 
phone me to confirm it. She did. 
She and Mr. McCollum still dis- 
approved, she said, but they had 
decided to let Terry attend if he 
earned the 25 cents for the regis- 
tration fee. 

“Terry earned the money, but 
just about that time there was a 
movie in town he wanted to see. 
His father told him he could 
take his choice—see the movie or 
listen to religion. You can 
imagine which won. We heard 
no more from Terry about the 
religious classes. 

“But there was no reaction 
against him because he didn’t 
attend. The trouble was that he 
was conceited and domineering, 
and the other children wouldn’t 
accept him. They picked their 
football team and he was left 
off. I spoke to them and they 
let him play for a while, but as 
soon as he got on the team he 
wanted to quit.” 

That fall Terry told his moth- 
er he didn’t like the children or 
the teachers at South Side 
school and would rather go 
somewhere else. 

“Have it your own way,” Mrs. 
McCollum said. 

She took him to the Dr. 
Howard Public School and had a 
talk with the fifth grade teacher. 
Terry and one other boy in the 
class didn’t take religious in- 
struction that semester, but the 
other boy signed up for the sec- 
ond term, so Terry had to study 


by himself-in the music room 
for half an hour a week. 

“He kept coming out,” his 
fifth grade teacher said, “and 
finally one day I put him in a 
chair in the hall. He told me 
later that a class had come by 
and made fun of him. He told 
his mother the same story, and 
she came storming to me. After 
that I watched him like a hawk, 
but the root of the trouble was 
that he couldn’t get along by 
himself or with anyone else. : 

“He stayed by himself during 
play periods, but he got into 
trouble after school. The boys 
picked fights with him, he said. 
His mother called on me and 
pointed out that all this couldn’t 
be Terry’s fault, so I began dis- 
missing him early. I asked 
some of the boys why they were © 
picking on Terry. They would 
explain he had spit on them or 
tripped them or pinched them. 
When I asked Terry in turn why 
he did that, his only answer was: 
‘They did something to me.’ He 
wanted to make friends, but he 
didn’t know how. 

“On the last day of school, I 
guess I must have kept half a 
dozen boys from hitting him. I 
was awfully glad when it was 
over. That was the summer 
when the first court action was 
filed. It seemed to me that Terry 
must have told his mother that 
he didn’t get along with his 
classmates because he didn’t 
attend religious classes. To save 
his own face, he may have given 
that explanation time and time 
again. It wouldn’t be unnormal 
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for a mother to accept such a 
story readily.” 

Mrs. McCollum sued in Iili- 
nois District Court to have the 
religious program thrown out of 
the Champaign schools. She 
said it was unconstitutional, and 
that her boy was being ridiculed 
because he didn’t participate. 
The court refused to bar the in- 
struction, adding that on the 
question of Terry’s “ostracism 
and embarrassment, the great 
weight of evidence is against 
his mother’s contention.” 

A year later the State Su- 
preme Court upheld the ruling, 
but by this time Terry, whose 
temperament had sparked the 
suit, was lost in an issue in 
which state and national relig- 


ious and anti-religious organi- 


zations were taking sides. His 
only part in the bigger fight 
came when he was able to stand 
up. proudly in court and tes- 
tify: 

“I make no secret among my 
playmates and acquaintances 
that I am an atheist.” 

If there was atheism—the 
essence of prefanity—in the 
McCollum home, there was also 
obscenity. While an American 
Weekly reporter was interview- 
ing Terry and his father, the 
other two sons entered the room. 
Errol, 8, sat for a few minutes 
and then departed, remarking: 

“l’m not going to listen to 
that——” 

The elder McCollum just 
smiled at the gutter expression. 

“Errol can take care of him- 
self,”» he said, “and so can 


Dannel. When anybody calls 
Dan an atheist, Dan just calls 
him a —— ——.” 

The reporter, who had heard 
such epithets in barrooms but 
never in a respectable home, was 
taken aback. Dannel, 10, and 
Terry laughed, and their father 
guffawed. 

Terry and his father talked 
on and on, explaining their atti- 
tude toward religion. They said 
there had been at least 16 sav- 
iors; that the Bible, as_ the 
modern world knows it, is just 
fiction; that Constantine had it 
assembled merely to hold his 
shaky empire together. They 
said that statistics and surveys 
had shown clearly that the 
teaching of religion had no 
effect on suppression of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mrs. McCollum, who majored 
in political science and law at 
the University of Illinois, said 
she wasn’t attempting to stop 
anyone from practicing relig- 
ion. 

“I’m just upholding the laws 
of the country,” she said, “be- 
cause, otherwise, we may see 
the day when the church will 
swallow up the state. It hasn't 
been pleasant for us and it’s been 
hard for my three sons, but they 
can take it just like their 
mother and father can. They 
have strong backs and_charac- 
ters.” 

Mrs. McCollum and various in- 
terests allied with her carried 
the case to the United States 
Supreme Court, from which 
four opinions came last spring: 
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The majority opinion, written by 
Justice Black, quoted from an 
earlier interpretation of the 
First Amendment (Congress 
shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof...) on a somewhat 
similar suit: 

“No tax in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or 
institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. Neither a state 
nor the Federal Government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in 
the affairs of any religious or- 
ganizations or groups, and vice 
versa. In the words of Jeffer- 
son, the clause against establish- 


ment of religion by law was 
intended to erect ‘a wall of sep- 


aration between church and 
state.’ ” 

The decision of the lower 
courts was reversed and the case 
was remanded to the _ state 
supreme court “for proceedings 
not inconsistent with this 
opinion.” 

Justice Reed, in a dissenting 
opinion, pointed out that Con- 
gress has a chaplain for each 
House, that the armed forces 
have had chaplains from early 
days, that attendance at church 
services is compulsory at both 
West Point and Annapolis, that 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act enables veterans to receive 
training at government expense 
for the ministry in denomina- 
tional schools, that schools in 


the District of Columbia have 
opening exercises which “include 
a reading from the Bible without 
note or comment, and the Lord‘s 
Prayer.” 

“The prohibition of enact- 
ments respecting the establish- 
ment of religion do not bar 
every friendly gesture between 
church and state,” he declared. 
“This court cannot be too cau- 
tious in upsetting practices em- 
bedded in our society by many 
years of experience ... De- 
votion to the great principle of 
religious liberty should not lead 
us into a rigid interpretation of 
the constitutional guarantee that 
conflicts with accepted habits of y 
our people.” 


Justice Jackson concluded that 
“one can hardly respect a sys- 
tem of education that would 
leave the students wholly 
ignorant of the currents of reli- 
gious thought that move the 
world society for a part in which 
he is being prepared,” apd he 
added: 


“Tf ... we are to take up and 
decide every variation of this 
controversy ... we are likely to 
have much business of the sort. 
And, more importantly, we are 
likely to make the legal ‘wall of 
separation between church and 
states’ as winding as the fam- 
ous serpentine wall designed by 
Jefferson for the University 
he founded.” 


The decision obviously cast 
doubt on the validity of “releas- 
ed time” programs in 2,200 
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towns and cities, but a State 
Supreme Court Justice recently 
upheld as constitutional a New 
York education law provision 
which allows public school chil- 
dren to be free one hour a week 
for religious classes outside 
school grounds. 

As a logical sequence of the 
federal verdict, some legal ex- 
perts foresee a _ situation in 
which: 

There may be no chap- 
lains in the U. S. Military 
forces. 

There may be no opening 
prayer in Congress. 

Tax exemptions for 
church-owned property may 
be illegal. 

The use of public build- 
ings may be prohibited for 
any religious purpose. 

The name of God may 
have to be dropped from 


any public proclamation or 

document, and “In God We 

Trust” may disappear from 

the face of the American 

dollar. 

Mrs. McCollum drove religion 
from the schools, but she made 
them no more tolerant of he 
atheist son, who finished the 
term in a_ private school jn 
Rochester, N. Y., and, incidep. 
tally, got along no better there, 

What she actually succeeded iy 
doing was to encourage a spo- 
taneots’ religious’ revival in 
Champaign and Urbana, where 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant 
parents, planning a new and 
more intensive training program 
outside the schools, were deter- 
mined that their children’s 
rights to religious education 
would not be abrogated because 
of tales brought home by one 
maladjusted boy. 


It is a mistake either to identify virtue and happiness 


completely, or so to divorce them that no hidden and deep con- 
nection is recognized to-exist between them. The truth is that 
the moral order, in which virtue and happiness are destined 
to be wedded, is one that extends beyond the territory of time. 

The temporal situation in which the just suffer and the 
wicked prosper is neither final nor definitive; it is essentially 
passing and transitory.—Fr. James, O.F.M., Cap., in the Catholic 
Voice. 


The sweet young thing stepped up to the counter at a chem- 
ist’s shop and shyly asked to see the manager. When the head 
chemist came from the back of the shop, the girl blushed 
prettily. 

“I wonder,” she said, “if you would read this letter for me. 
It’s from my fiance. He’s a doctor?”—Irish News, 


In 1947 the percentage of population classified as rural 
farm was only 19.2; the urban population made up 59%. In 
January, 1948, the farm population numbered 27,439,000. 
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FAMILY CUSTOMS 
Among French Canadians 


An. example for our modern world 


REV. ADRIEN R. MENARD 


THE supreme blessing of the 
Canadian nation is that the 
“Elder Daughter of the Church,” 
then worthy of the appellation, 
brought it into existence. 


The French colonial enter- 
prise in the sixteenth century 
was chiefly, if not absolutely, an 
apostolic conquest. In 1534, 
when Jacques Cartier set out for 
the New France, he was admon- 
ished by King James the First 
that, “Your first purpose is to 
bring the colonies to the knowl- 
edge of God and to the light of 
our holy, catholic, apostolic and 
Roman faith.” 


When men and women left 
France for Canadian shores, the 
Catholic rulers reminded them 
of their obligations “to pro- 
create citizens for the French 
Empire and multiply heirs for 
the Kingdom of God.” 


The Sons of St. Francis, the 
Recollets and the Jesuits, cross- 
ed the ocean with the French 
founders, and they, as well as 
the secular priests who followed 
them, brought back from France 
excellent traditions and customs. 

The hierarchy, religious and 
secular has inspired and promet- 
ed national ideals, from the very 


conception of the French-Cana- 
dian colony. 


The first impulse was given to 
the primary institution of any 
nation; the family. 


Msgr. Francois de Laval es- 
tablished as early as 1665, the 
“Confrerie de le Sainte Famille” 
(Confraternity of the Holy Fam- 
ily), with the express aim of 
“obtaining conversions and main- 
taining the spirit of faith by the 
example of a good family life.” 
This first Bishop encouraged and 
blessed all those pious family ex- 
ercises, which have been handed 
down from one generation to the 
other. 

It is not at all extraordinary 
nowadays to see the prospective 
bridegroom ask the father for 
his daughter’s hand and the par- 
ent’s blessing—which procedure 
still embarrases the father and 
winds up with the words, “May 
you be happy and God bless you! 
For a while I thought she would 
be an old maid.” To be an old 
maid in our parent’s. opinion is 


‘a disgrace to the family, unless 


one becomes a nun, which, for 
the father and mother is a sign 
of God’s predilection and the 
greatest honor. 

The father’s blessing also ends 
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with the wish, “May your chil- 
dren be many!” Our young cou- 
ple will usually have their en- 
gagement blessed by the pastor, 
and after a church ceremony; 
will have an elaborate wedding 
breakfast. The guests are the 
neighbouring families, for they 
all have contributed food and 
drink for the occasion. 

If the son had become a 
priest, the town -would have 
melted its gold jewels so that the 
son of “Mr. and Mrs. So and So” 
would have his own chalice. The 
families would have dressed the 
young man from “head to foot” 
—cassock, suit, etc., woven with 
their own hands. 

When the first child comes 
into the world it is regularly 
admitted that his first trip will 
be to the font in its mother’s 
baptismal attire. The infant is 
not to be kissed by anyone until 
after it has become “an angel of 
God” through Baptism. 

Before the child walks, he’ll 
be saying “Jesus” and know 
where the Cross is hanging. He 
will soon learn that disobedience 
will “make Jesus cry.” Many 
times he’ll be threatened to have 
the “other Jesus (either the 
statue of the Blessed Mother or 
of St. Joseph) turn its back to 
you.” The statues are forced to 
face the wall and can only as- 
sume their natural position with 
“le nom du Pere” (the sign of 
the Cross). 

Legend sometimes mingles in 
with the true doctrine to imbue 
the minds of the very young 
with ideas of faith and gracious 


*“Jour de lan” 


images. On the 31st of Decem. 
ber, the child goes to bed dream. 
ing of the rose-cheeked Jess 
of the Christmas crib, who is “ty 


. give Mama and Papa the toys | 


want.” 

When the child gets up on the 
(First of the 
year) he will first ask his fatb. 
er’s blessing and then look fo; 
the toys. This custom is 
strong in the lad’s mind that he 
will remember to ask for his 
dad’s blessing, even when he 
himself has his own children to 
bless. We are informed that the 
custom originated when in our 
early settlements priests were 
too few in number to minister 
to the entire flock and so the 
father became the priest. On 
more than one occasion would 
the father perform priestly ac- 
tions. He’d be called upon to 
say a “white Mass,” read the 
Gospel to his children and even 
bless the coffin of a beloved de- 
parted relative. He would bless 
the table and the seed of the first 
“semence.” 

Father Casgrain describes the 
“white Masses” as _ follows: 
“Rain or shine, every Sunday 
and Holy Day of Obligation, the 
families would congregate at 
the Cross by the Wayside, where 
no chapel had been erected. A 
venerable old man would get up, 
say the prayers or make a pious 
reading.” A similar feat takes 
place during Lent and in the 
month of May, when every fam- 
ily meets to sing a hymn to the 
Crucified Lord and His Blessed 
Mother. 
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To come back to our child, 
who has now asked his father’s 
blessing on the first of the year. 
During the day he will witness 
the “Guignolee,” this pious tra- 
dition which wants the “oldest 
family” to go around from home 
to home begging alms for the 
poor of the parish. The family 
prays, the family sings, the fam- 
ily gives. 

The young child has now de- 
veloped into adolescence. The 
mysteries which surround the 
beginning of life are explained 


were our mothers, that in 1755 
they refused their sons and 
daughters of age to board the 
same ship when they were de- 
ported. 

We will have covered every 
aspect of our religious family 
customs when we repeat -the 
words of Bishop de Valier; 
“Every home is like a_ small 
community where night and 
morning prayers are recited in 
common, where the rosary is 
said after dinner or supper, 
where the particular examina- 


tion is still practiced, where 
every action is started and 
ended with the sign of the 
Cross.” 


“by the coming of the Indians.” 
The truth is kept from the in- 
quisitive youngster through a 
false sense of purity. So strict 


Hights And Duties 


There exists a general tendency of the modern mind to 
stress rights and to forget corresponding duties. Hence an 
“individualistic” interpretation of marriage has become preva- 
lent. Each views the other and married life as “for me,” not 
as either “for you” or “for both”—i. e. the family. They should, 
in truth, conceive of their task as “serving.” The common con- 
cept of service as “menial” is false. It is an honor to serve. 
—Rudolph Allers. 


Dont Be Ueceived 


Let us give you a practical warning. Do not begin rela- 
tionships which can never have a happy ending. No Catholic 
girl worthy of the name would keep company with a married 
man, whether he is divorced or not, and no Catholic young man 
should keep company with a married woman. I know these 
affairs may begin in all innocence. There is the old story of 
lack of sympathy on the part of the absent wife or husband. 
Do not be deceived. Kor the sake of your Catholic name never 


develop friendships which may cause or increase division be- 
tween husbands and wives.—Cardinal Griffin. 
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To understand her we must know her 


The Adolescent Gir! 


DOROTHY BOOK, Ph.D. 


HE most important charact- 

eristic of the adolescent girl 
is the emergence of her own self. 
As a child the girl has identified 
strongly with one or the other of 
her parents or an adult person. 
Dependence has been a strong 
factor in her life. However, as 
she enters adolescence the strug- 
gle for independence and the 


need for continued dependence 
begins. 

It is at this period that the 
girl suddenly becomes aware of 


herself, almost to the point of 
becoming very self-centered. She 
lives in a world of her own where 
she is the central figure. This is 
particularly observed in her fan- 
tasy life. Teachers and parents 
complain that the adolescent 
girl is too often present in body 
alone whereas her mind is far 
away from the world of reality. 


These day dreams have cer- 
tain common features in that 
the girl is projecting herself in- 
to a situation where she is the 
heroine of the martyr; she is the 
central theme around which the 
other figures play. Her dreams 
may be centered in the love of a 
person or the love of a cause. 
She may have a strong feeling 
of suffering, elation, renuncia- 


tion and power. Day dreaming is 
a common occurence in adoles- 
cence. In fact I would say that 
these day dreams projected from 
the immediate reality into the 
distant future are common. 


It is only when the girl de- 
votes most of her time to these 
pleasures and fails to recog- 
nize and live within the reali- 
ity about her that it becomes a 
severe problem. As distinct from 
the boy, the girl is usually more 
passive in character and her ag- 
gression is realized through fan- 
tasies rather than action. When 
she does take the aggressive role 
in living rather: than primarily 
in day dreaming she is likely 
to become the problem or de- 
linquent girl. 

This struggle for independ- 
ence and dependence on the part 
of the adolescent girl is differ- 
ent from the boy who, by his 
nature, may act out his feelings 
of agression and strive for in- 
dependence, The adolescent girl 
is not expected to engage in 
fights; for example, she does 
not learn to box as a rule. In- 
stead, according to our culture 
the girl is expected to handle 
conflict situations quite differ- 
ently, so she learns devious ways 
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of handling her struggle for in- 
dependence. Typical of adoles- 
cence, the girl wants and does 
not want the independence she 
is seeking. Part of herself wants 
to remain the child protected in 
love from possible threats to her 
own personality; there is the 


fear that is ever present when — 


breaking away from an accust- 
omed and close relationship. 


At the same time the adoles- 
cent girl has a basic drive to 
come into her own; to be able 
to make decisions and act upon 
them. There is a real element of 
adolescent rebellion toward au- 
thority, parental and otherwise. 
The girl handles this rebellion 
in many ways; she often pro- 
jects much of her feeling on the 
parent person and does not see 
her behavior-as a part of her 
own personal need to emerge as 
a separate unique individual. 
Thus you will hear the adoles- 
cent girl refer to the parents 
as individuals who are “stuffy” 
or “who can’t remember when 
they were young.” 


The girl will proclaim that 
she is misunderstood and no one 
cares about what she thinks or 
feels. She will give evidence of 
rebellion through various meth- 
ods, such as temper tantrums, 
sulkiness, and, at times, with- 
drawal into fantasy life. Again, 
it is at this period that she 
learns that parents have not all 
the answers—and she is able to 
recognize the fact that the par- 
ents may be challenged on some 
of their concepts. For example, 


the adolescent, who during child- 
hood was a democrat because 
her father was, may begin to 
question her own as well as her 
father’s position on politics. She 
can express her independence 
from her father without attack- 
ing him directly. This same situ- 
ation may occur in relation to 
the mother on such subjects as 
choice of friends, social inter- 
ests, etc. If the adolescent girl 
has sisters and brothers you see 
further evidence of the need for 
breaking away and establishing 
oneself as a unique person. This 
feeling may be expressed by a 
greater demand for freedom. I 
have heard the adolescent girl 
complain that she was not treat- 
ed fairly when her older sisters 
were permitted to go to the mov- 
ies in the evening and she was 
not because of her age. She 
wants to be considered grown up 
and she proclaims loudly that 
she is no longer a child. 
Because the girl in this period 
is striving for independence 
from parental ties, and yet has 
need for identification with the 
older person one will often ob- 
serve the adolescent forming 
strong ties with older persons 
who enter her life. It may be a 
school teacher or anyone who is 
in a somewhat similar position 
to the parent person. This is 
the period when so-called crush- 
es occur—the adolescent girl 
chooses someone outside of the 
family picture who is closely 
identified with her own inter- 
ests. This person may be some- 
one she knows or again the fig- 
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ure may be an outstanding per- 
son in the world. 

One sees some adolescent girls 
swooning before Frank Sinatra 
and carrying the torch for mov- 
ie actors and actresses. On the 
other side you will observe adol- 
’ escent girls who are greatly in+ 
fluenced by the lives of famous 
women such as Marie Curie, 
Florence Nightingale and oth- 
ers. In each instance the girl 
identifies herself closely to the 
“ideal person.” In the establish- 
ment in her own life of certain 
ideal goals, the important con- 
cept to remember is that the 
adolescent girl usually has a 


need for identification with an 
adult figure outside the immedi- 
ate family and through this pro- 


cess she establishes her “ideal 
goals” whatever they may be, 
good or bad. 

Still another factor in refer- 
ence to the personality structure 
is the adolescent girl’s identi- 
fication and submersion of her- 
self in religion or in idealogies 
of the day. It is in the adoles- 
cent period that the girl begins 
to feel an intensification in her 
spiritual life. It is at this time 
that there is deep spiritual a- 
wakening. If the girl is brought 
up in a home where there is 
evidence of an appreciation. of 
spiritual values as well as re- 
ligious convictions; where there 
is evidence of a feeling of love 
and respect for one another, she 
will deepen her own spiritual 
life and then begins the shap- 
ing of her adult spiritual self. 

However, if the girl comes 


from a home where there js 
great conflict, lack of love and 
respect, where religion is not 
practiced in the true sense and 
where spiritual values are ig- 
nored, she may break away from 
the belief of her parents in acdol- 
escence and seek an_ ideology 
that serves as a substitute in her 
life. Lastly there is the girl who 
comes from a home where there 
is no religion, either in terms 
of practice or belief. In adoles- 
cence, this girl seeking an 
identification with something 
greater than herself may wel! be- 
come a member of some youth 
organization with a false ideol- 
ogy. We saw this occur in Nazi 
Germany and in Russia; where 
there was the development of a 
strong youth organization; these 
boys and girls joined the group 
with deeply motivated impulses 
and beliefs. The resason for this 
seems clear: that it is in adoles- 
cence that the girl has a deeper 
spiritual awakening, a desire and 
need to identify with ideal goals. 
Unless she comes from a home 
where these impulses and con- 
victions can be understood ard 
directed in the development of 
her spiritual self in relation to 
God, she may fall prey to the 
false ideologies of the day and 
substitute such a philosophy for 
religion. 

The adolescent girl often 
shows the same picture of un- 
evenness, emotional stress and 
strain in school as she does in 
her home. Her reaction against 
authority can be observed in her 
relationship to school also, At 
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this period, she is uncertain as 
to what she wants out of life 
and since so much of her fan- 
tasy life is focused around her- 
self as the central figure in con- 
trol of the situation, it is dfficult 
at time to withdraw from these 
pleasant pictures and return to 
a reality that means, geometry, 
Latin ete. Because of the shift- 
ing emphasis in our education- 
al system whereby too much 
time is devoted in preparing the 
student on how to earn her liv- 
ing, the adolescent may find 
school confusing and uninterest- 
ing. First because she often 
does not know what she wants to 
do in the way of work and 
second because too often some of 
our schools have failed to teach 
students the broader implica- 
tion of education, namely that of 
educating persons on how to 
live more completely and more 
responsibly. 


May I refer to my experience 
on the Parole Committee of the 


Industrial School for Girls. It 
was an interesting but serious 
fact to recognize that our adol- 
escent girls’ first indication of 
trouble often occurred in the 
school. The first evidence of de- 
linquency was truancy. Often 
these were bright girls with 
high intelligence quotients. When 
I talked with them about school, 
they were unable to verbalize 
the reasons for their difficulties 
in school except that they found 
school boring. The sad part of it 
was that many times these girls 
did not wish to return to school 


even though they had the in- 
tellectual ability. 


Lastly there is the matter of 
the adolescent girl’s social ad- 
justment. In early childhood, 
boys and girls play together but 
after the age of six one usually 
sees a certain degree of separ- 
ation between the sexes. Boys 
do not want girls hanging 
around and getting involved in 
their games. Girls as a rule are 
interested in playing with each 
other. At adolescence there is 
the beginning of a new relation- 
ship between the sexes. To the 
adolescent girl love is built up 
into a romanticism and in this 
period we have heard it said 
“she is in love with love.” This 
is a critical stage in the life of 
the adolescent girl; she is be- 
ginning to think about and have 
dates at this time; she attends 
parties where boys are invited. 
They no longer play childish 
games, but social dancing be- 
comes important. The adoles- 
cent girl, like the boy, is uncer- 
tain of herself in this new role; 
her fears of acceptance by the 
group may be great, and her 
need to be popular and the cen- 
ter of the group even though it 
is never overly expressed is an 
inherent part of the picture. 

This is all a part of her grow- 
ing up and getting ready for 
adult life that may well mean 
marriage and a home. The social 
adjustment of the — adolescent 
girl is one of the most hazar- 
dous and difficult adjustments 
for the girl to make. Yet it is 
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in this phase that we seem to 
have done so little in order to 
help the girl find herself. Today 
we witness commercialized re- 
creation taking ascendancy over 
other types of recreation. There 
is a freedom to the point of li- 
cense in such an environment. 
Yet we expect the adolescent 
girl, who is going through this 
struggle of independence and de- 
pendence, whose emotional life 
is not on an even keel and who 
is trying to emerge as an adult 
person, to be able to exercise 
controls in such an environment 
and find a balance all by herself. 
In order to meet this problem 
and to be able to help the adoles- 
cent girl find herself so that she 
can become the woman of to- 
morrow—the mother of children 
but the 


—not only parents, 
school, the church, social work 
and other forces in the commun- 
ity must be ready and able to 
help gain an understanding of 


herself, and her environment 
and then her responsibilities to 
both. 

Not all parents are able to 
help the girl through this diffi- 
cult period, partly because of 
their own fears and insecurity 
about this problem. Such par- 
ents will need help and guidance 
in dealing with their adolescent 
daughter. This help can be offer- 
ed in various ways, one would be 
through the use of groups, such 
as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Sodalities, and the like. An- 


other way of offering help is by 
individual counselling with the 
parent. This counselling service 
is available in many of our so- 
cial work agencies where skilled, 
competent, understanding and 
sympathetic persons are em- 
ployed. The important point to 
remember is that no one organ- 
ization in a community can do 
the job alone, but rather the var- 
ious forces within the commun- 
ity must learn to work together, 
respecting what each one has to 
offer in helping the adolescent 
girl during this difficult period. 

In addition the community 
must take greater responsibility 
than it has to date in providing 
suitable and adequate recrea- 
tional resources. This again 
means that all of us, parents, 
school, the church, social work- 
ers and other forces in the com- 
munity will accept first our in- 
dividual responsibility for bet- 
ter community recreation and 
second that we will work to- 
gether to accomplish our com- 
mon goals. 

In a word, it is essential that 
we try to understand first the 
basic personality structure of 
the adolescent girl and the im- 
pact of her environment in her 
development. Secondly, it is our 
responsibility to use this know- 
ledge in our helping the girl to 
work out a moral satisfying ad- 
justment in terms of her whole 
life, physically, emotionally and 
spiritually. 


A nation’s morals are like its teeth: the worse they are de- 
cayed the more it hurts to touch them.—Bernard Shaw. 
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PROBLEM 
JUDY 


A short story 


EDWARD GERARD CLASSEN 


“HEY hadn’t had time to take 

Judy to her room. She was 
lying on the settee downstairs 
on the sun porch. The early 
afternoon sun filtering through 
slanting Venetians brought 
warmth to her wet yellow curls. 


She frowned in her sleep and 
her left hand edged from under 
the blanket and held it tightly. 
I touched her wrist, seeking her 
pulse, cautious not to disturb 
her sleep. 


John Mason looked at me anx- 
iously from across the settee, 
deep lines creasing his young, 
tanned countenance. His eye- 
brows arched questioningly. 


Melanie Mason, kneeling be- 
side the settee, had been fanning 
Judy’s face with a magazine. 
She stopped, her uplifted eyes 
searching mine, her voice hard- 
ly above a whisper. “Any better, 
Bob?” 


I concentrated on the pulse. 


It wasn’t quite normal, but 


stronger. 


I nodded. “She isn’t exactly 
out of it yet,” I warned them. 
“She’s been through a terrific 
mental and physical strain. She 
needs rest, plenty of rest.” 


Melanie bent down and kissed 
the small forehead. <A_ tear 
trickled down her cheek, but she 
made no attempt to brush it 
away. She started to fan Judy 
again, then stopped. “If you'll 
write out the prescription, Bob,” 
she whispered, “I'll have Wil- 
liam drive to the drug store.” 


“It won’t be necessary,” I re- 
plied. 


She looked up. “No medicine?” 


“No medicine,” I told her. 
“Just rest. And,” I added, 
“try to keep her happy.” 


“But Bob,” she _ insisted, 
“there must be something—.” 


“That is all I can prescribe 
for her, Melanie,” I said. “The 
rest is up to you and John.” 


Their eyes met across the 
settee for an instant. Then 
Judy was stirring. She opened 
her eyes; blue eyes, dull and 
lifeless, slightly bewildered. She 
focused them on John Mason 
and her lips stretched into a 
smile. 

Her hand let go of the blanket 
and held John’s. “Daddy. . .” 
she whispered. “You didn’t go!” 
The other hand came out from 
under the blanket and touched 
Melanie Mason’s shoulder. 
“Mommy!” 

Then she dozed off slowly and 
quietly. 
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I hadn’t noticed William, the 
old colored butler, as he decend- 
ed the stairs. William had been 
handed down through three gen- 
erations of Masons, and had 
acquired a habit of walking 
quietly. He stood there now, just 
inside the doorway, bent under 
the weight of John Mason’s two 
suitcases. 

Melanie turned with a start 
and saw him. “William!” she 
snapped angrily. “I wish you’d 
make a little noise when you 
walk! Scrape your feet. Cough. 
Do something!” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Melanie,” 
William replied. Then to John: 
“Five minutes past two, Mister 
John, The last train leaves the 
Junction at two-forty, Sir.” 

John Mason was silent, his 
He looked away 


eyes on Judy. 
across the long green lawn, down 
toward the sea where a bright 
red float bobbed up and down 


lazily on the water. His eyes 
lingered there a while, pensively. 
Then he spoke quickly. “Take 
the bags back to my room, Wil- 
liam,” he said. “You may un- 
pack them.” 

You had to know the real 
story about the Masons to un- 
derstand. 

Social circles in Westport had 
received a shock when Melanie 
and John eloped. 

They were young and modern 
and madly in love, and not at all 
interested in what the public 
had to say. After roaming the 
country on a trailer honeymoon, 
they returned to Westport, ig- 
noring the events they were ex- 


pected to attend, shocking th 
social circles even more. 

Seven years swept by quickly: 
seven years of love, and gaiety, 
and freedom. Then suddenly 
they made a startling discovery 
—the glamour had worn itself 
thin and love was riding in th 
rumble seat. Small arguments, 
led to bigger ones, then misun-™, 
derstandings and days of pout, 
ing and avoiding each 
The usual thing—the “hand-@. 
writing,” you might say. But; 
they told themselves they wer: 
“intelligent enough” to realize) 
that it was just one of thosi 
things. 

Of course there was Judy 
They couldn’t walk out on her, 
just like that. She was only six; 
she wouldn’t understand, but 
even a tot of six was entitled to 
some kind of an_ explanation 
they figured. 

John decided the best thing to 
do would be to tell her the truth. 
No beating around the bush, 
that would be the “intelligent 
way.” 

So they called in Judy and sat 
her down between them and 
gave it to her straight—unawar 
how coldly cruel they were. 

Daddy and Mommy were going 
to live in different homes for : 
while, they told her. Daddy was 
going to live with Aunt Sarah 
up North, but Judy would stay 
here in the big house with 
Mommy for three months. The 
Daddy would come back and 
take Judy away to live with 
him and Aunt Sarah for thre 
months. 
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Daddy wasn’t sure or not 
whether he was going to return 
to live in the big house again, 
they explained. They wanted to 
try it out this way first, “the 
censible way.” They told her, 
without any fuss. But if Daddy 
fnally decided he wasn’t coming 
hack to live with Mommy, then 
they were going to put it up to 
Judy herself to choose whether 
she wanted to live with Mommy 
or Daddy. They wouldn’t try to 
influence her, they told her. 
They would let her decide for 
herself. 

listened attentively. 
wards, all she asked was: 

Vhen is Daddy going away?” 

_ Th little conference had 


aken place after breakfast the 


jay John Mason had planned to 
lave for Baltimore. In fact, he 
would have been well on his way 
by now, if it hadn’t been for 
accident just before 
her jumping into the sea 
the diving pier and trying 
swim to the float. She would 
» drowned, if it hadn’t been 
iliam who had seen her 

and jumped in after her. 

But she.would pull through 
all right. I could tell by the way 
she was breathing. 

I snapped my bag shut. Mel- 
anie came to her feet quickly. 

‘s for coming over, Bob,” 
rs deep gratitude in her 
ie “She has so much faith 
in you! I don’t know what we 
would have done without you!” 
“We're lucky William was 
around,” I reminded her. 


“Yes. We won't forget Wil- 
liam.” She turned and lcoked at 
Judy. “I still don’t know,” she 
said softly, “what could have got- 
ten into her to make her think 
she could swim out to the float.” 

“Beg your pardon, Miss Mel- 


Melanie jumped, and anger 
flashed into her eyes, but van- 
ished quickly. “What is it, Wil- 
liam?” 

I hadn’t heard him descend 
the stairs. I hadn’t even heard 
him approach us. He stood be- 
hind the settee, deep concern 
shrouding his dark countenance. 

“I heard Miss Judy tell Betty 
Lou. 

“You mean the doll?” 


“Well, Miss Melanie, you know 
how she goes off into a corner 
and talks to Betty Lou. She told 
her, when her Daddy had a big 
problem, he always swims out to 
the raft to think it over all by 
himself; that he always finds the 
answer out yonder on the raft, 
alone. She said: ‘Betty Lou, may- 
be I can solve my problem out 
there on the raft, too, like my 
Daddy.’ Then she jumped into 
the water...” 

Melanie gasped. 
knows better.” 

“That’s what we don’t under- 
stand,” John Mason said. “She’s 
always been scared to death of 
the water.” 

William walked away silently, 
then he stopped and looked back. 
“Mister John,” he said. “May- 
be—” 

“Maybe what, William?” 


“But she 
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“Maybe Miss Judy wasn’t generations that William had 
thinking only of herself.” found it necessary to reprimand 
It was the first time in three a Mason as dishonorable. 


Record Number Of New Mothers 


A noteworthy feature of the recent upswing in the birth 
rate has been the increase in the rate among women past the 
prime of reproductive life. This represents a reversal of the 
marked downward trend which had been in evidence for many 
years. At ages 35 to 39, for example, the birth rate among 
white women in our country rose more than one third between 
1939 and 1946—from 42 per 1,000 to 57-——after having fallen 
steadily from about 80 per 1,000 in the period immediately 
following World War I. Even among women at ages 40 to 
44 years, the rate has shown an upward tendency in recent 
years. 

The most pronounced in¢rease in reproductivity is found 
among the younger mothers. For women in their 20s, the post- 
war birth rate reached the highest point in more than a genera- 
tion. Among white women at ages 20 to 24 the rate in 1946 


was nearly one sixth higher than that in 1920, and about three 
fifths above the all-time low recorded in 1933. A _ parallel 
trend is observed at ages 25 to 29 years. Women in their early 
20s have also made a substantial contribution to the increase 
in the number of babies born during recent years.—Statistical 
Bulletin, 


Art is the expression of the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful. But God is the Good, the True and the Beautiful. Atheism, 
if it could, would cancel God. So also would it cancel art. 
So we reason. So, too, reasoned the great philosopher Plato; 
and, as Addison makes Cato say, “Thou reasonest well, Plato.” 

But in recent years, or to speak more accurately in recent 
decades, there have arisen “artists,” and not only “artists” 
but schools of “artists” who have deliberately chosen the false, 
the vicious, the ugly in place of the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful. They place upon canvas, or they carve in stone 
what is ugly to the degree of being repulsive and obscene. They 
caricature man, woman, nature; nor is there any humor or kind- 
ness in their caricature. It is destructive, even anarchic. In this 
“art” there is no spirituality, no nobility, indeed no humanity. 
Its god is Satan. It calls good evil, and evil good.—Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
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HARITY has grown warm in 

this our day. Anyone who 
thinks otherwise need _ only 
accept the welcome that St. 
Peter Claver Center offers every- 
one, always. Rich and_ poor 
come to the Center, young and 
old, prelates and lay people, 
colored and white. It is an in- 
terracial center; and it is more. 
The charity that is patient, is 
kind; the charity that knows 
tact and understands joys and 
sorrows characterizes the unpre- 
tentious-looking house’ in Se- 
attle, Washington, popularly 
known as “The Center.” 


Activities begin early in the 
morning when the priest offers 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
in the tiny chapel. The words 
printed in deep red above the 
altar refer specifically to the 
Mass, “THIS DO YE IN RE- 
MEMBRANCE OF ME.” They 
are, too, the motivation for the 
whole day’s work. What God 
plans to ask of the Center this 
new day, only He knows. 


Yesterday brought a prince of 
aman to the Center. His wife, 
with their three-month-old baby 
boy whom he has never seen, are 
in Virginia still, because the 
only respectable houses in Se- 


A day at the ‘Center’ in Seattle 


House With A Heart 


SISTER DOROTHY 
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attle that are for rent are under 
the restrictive covenant. Colored 
people have unique problems. He 
was lonely, so lonely that he had 
to be assured that his plan to 
stay in Seattle was the right 
one. Here he could better use 
his G. I. privileges and get the 
education that he wanted at a 
Catholic college which is giving 
him the Catholic principles by 
which he wants his life to be 
dominated. He left the Center 
reassured and less lonely. 


Then came a gay group of 
young people completing their 
Catholie action project and jubi- 
lant in their success. The ad- 
mission price to their holiday 
dance had been a package of 
food for the poor. That they 
had given to Christ in giving to 
His unfortunate members was 
evident in the choice brands of 
corn and peas that they brought, 
and in the raisin bread and 
stuffed dates. They knew that 
the Center would find families 
for their gifts; and they left 
them there with a satisfied feel- 
ing. They sang, too, in beau- 
tifully harmonized basses, rich 
altos, and high sopranos. Their 
hymns blessed the house as did 
those of the Claver Club when 
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they assembled there for their 
monthly Communion breakfasts. 

And then there were requests 
to visit places where one has to 
make oneself “all things to all 
men.” In the homes of the rich 
and the poor, extreme tact must 
be exercised, lest people with- 
draw confidence. The graces of 
the morning Mass must give the 
light and courage needed for 
each day’s duties. 


The Holy Sacrifice and break- 


fast are scarcely over when the 
three little Bailey girls with six- 
year-old Johnnie come in for in- 
spection before school. Their 
mother has inadequate facilities 
for pressing uniforms and keep- 
ing collars and cuffs fresh; so 
the Center keeps these children 
well groomed. A look at their 
lunch boxes reveals coarse bread 
and little else; so additions of 
pressed ham, cookies, and an 


orange round out the lunch 
menu. The Center realizes the 
essentials of good health. It 


supplies necessities and makes 
available to the poor the best 
professional care, too. Clinics 
know the Center well. 

Off to school the four children 
go in high glee; and then, if the 
day is a typical one, the tele- 
phone rings. 

“Mr. Brown died suddenly 
during the night. His wife is not 
a Catholic and she is at a loss 
to know how to make church 
funeral arrangements. She 
thinks that maybe a funeral 
parlor service will be sufficient.” 

The Center phone is busy now, 
contacting the wife with offers 


of sympathy, the suggestion of 
Catholic burial, and the promise 
to accompany the hesitant wife 
to the rectory to interview Fa. 
ther. Then there are telephone 
calls to the priest, to the Cath». 
lic cemetery and later to friend 
who will make up a represe its. 
tive group of Catholics at thy 
Rosary service and funera 
Mass. In the weeks and mouths 
that will follow, the Center wil! 
help the widow to rear her ¢|)')- 
dren as Catholics and will ep- 
courage her to take instruc. 
tions. 

Every kind of difficulty is 4 
challenge to the Center. Las 
week a young mother of twins 
and of five-year-old) Jeann 
slipped and injured her back 
Her babies had just been left 
orphans and the mother was, 
with all her other sorrows, in- 
experienced in the legal proce- 
dures regarding wills. The back 
injury had seemed the “last 
straw”; but it brought her to the 
Center and she was in an ambv- 
latory cast in record time. The 
probation of the will was placed 
in reliable hands, and negotia- 
tions were begun for securing 
widow’s pension. Professional 
men and social agencies respect 
the requests of the Center 
which has_ repeatedly given 
proof of the keen insight of gen- 
uine charity. 

The doorbell rings, on_ this 
typical Center day, and a dear 
old gentleman of seventy-three 
comes in, all smiling, to display 
his warm overcoat and to de- 
scribe his comfortable sleeping 
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apartments. Mr. Jennings is 
very deaf; and social workers 
had tired of shouting requests 
for data for files; so their faulty 
records had failed to prove his 
eligibility to a pension. The 
Center had come to his rescue 
and had succeeded in getting the 
pension for him; so now, with- 
out a worry in the world, he 
drops in occasionally to muse 


aloud on his good fortune and to 
enjoy apple pie and coffee. 


There are letters to write be- 
tween visitors and phone calls 
and home visits. Amy Leighton 
is representing the newly-or- 
ganized Seattle chapter of the 
Interracial League at a conven- 
tion in Boston and, with a letter 
of introduction, she may have 
opportunities to make valuable 
contacts enroute. The Young 
Ladies Institute has financed 
the summer sewing class pro- 
ject, and should be told about 
the woolen skirts, silk 
blouses, the tailored suits, and 
the washable ginghams that the 
Center girls made with their 
budget. Letters of gratitude, 
letters of appeal, letters of ad- 
justment await “time” on the 
typewriter desk. 


But the chicken broth must be 
taken to lovely Miss Neland, the 
public accountant whose health 
is none too good and who, living 
alone, would not prepare a 
chicken for herself. The cripp- 
led man in the men’s quarters 
at the agency needs a _ boxed 
luncheon today, too; for his 
friends are off on a holiday and 


asked the Center to care for 
him. 

An afternoon appointment 
brings a recent convert to the 
Center for help in preparing for 
her second confession. A seem- 
ingly casual caller appears on 
the scene just as it is time to 
set out for church; and the born- 
and-reared Catholic accompanies 
the newly-baptized one to 
church. The Center always 
helps to make people at ease in 
new surroundings. 

Realizing that Christ in His 
Church is the fulfillment of all 
desires for happiness, the Cen- 
ter interests itself in adding 
members to the Kingdom of God 
on earth. When Christ proved 
His Messiahship to the Bap- 
tist’s disciples by telling them 
to look at His works, He includ- 
ed among them the preaching of 
the gospel to the poor. The Cen- 
ter seeks to identify itself with 
Christ by likewise bringing the 
light of faith to the poor. Its 
poor may be actual paupers; but 
they may be, too, men of means 
whose opportunities are limited. 
One good colored lady, who 
found her way to the Church 
through the Center, was lauded 
from the pulpit, by a magnani- 
mous pastor, as the second best 
contributor in his parish of 
wealthy business men. 

Unfortunate children in State 
reform schools or in juvenile de- 
tention departments, men and 
women in jail, and people who 
must claim “the skid” as their 
home have the thought of the 
Center, too. Priests are told of 
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the Catholics who are there and 
an effort is made to save them 
from ruin. Visits to the county 
hospital and to the tuberculosis 
sanitarium renew the trust in 
God that brings peace to suffer- 
ing humanity. Besides, head 
nurses and floor supervisors 


’ take a new interest in patients 


who “belong to” the Center. 


The day is not typical if the 
children do not come in after 
school with stories of their 
little successes that call for a 
prize, and with requests for per- 
mission to play on the swings 
and tetter-totters. As the group 
goes laughingly off, on this day, 
as on many others, one child 
lingers behind to cry out her 
heartache over a hurt that she 
had received from her teacher 
who had not realized that colored 
children are equally as sensitive 
as white. 


The Center can assure the 
child of her nobility and love- 
ableness in God’s sight. It can 
promise her opportunities for 
self-expression and develop- 
ment of talent in the Center 
summer school; but it has to 
recognize the fact that she will 
most likely be inhibited on every 
side as she makes her way 
through a prejudiced world. 
The Center gives the little girl 
some outlet, lest her sorrows and 
joys and talents be wholly lock- 
ed in her breast and ultimately 
become a gross complex in her, 
It seeks to develop in her strong 
humility, sublime charity, active 
initiative, and a saving reali- 


zation of God’s Presence within 
her. 


In the late afternoon Karey 
Lee makes her way to the Cente; 
to try on the brand-new dress 
that is to be hers. She is in her 
teens now and has lived her life 
thus far in “hand-me-downs.” 
She picked the pattern and 
selected the powder blue silk 
with lace trimmings that is 
making her dream dress a real- 
ity. New initiative arises in her 
soul as she feels the softness of 
the material as it is slipped over 
her head and as she stands erect 
to have the hem chalk-marked. 
When she will be received into 
the Honor Society at school next 
week, she will give her initiation 
talk with the confidence that 
comes to a well-groomed young 
girl. 


Even the little mentally af- 
flicted child, whom the Center 
dressed in a bright plaid skirt 
and matching sweater, reacted 
favorably. Her very I. Q. seemed 
to gain points as she knew the 
attractiveness of her clothes. 
And Mrs. Langley felt better 
about going to church after she 
received her well-fitting coat 
and neat hat and shoes. 


The Center has practically no 
regular income. It subsists on 
charity, giving what it re 
ceives. It need not be too con- 
cerned about bills; for Provi- 
dence has always provided a way 
out when the purse seemed 
empty. 


The day is soon at sun-down 
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and the evening hours come 
apace. Dr, and Mrs. C 

are to come at eight to talk over 
rectifying their marriage. It 1s 
easy to meet Father at the Cen- 
ter which often arranges such 
interviews. The story 1s the oft- 
repeated one of a Catholic, a 
non-Catholic, a Justice of the 
Peace, loveable babies, an un- 
quiet conscience, and an urgent 
desire for the sacraments. There 
seems to be no real obstacle to 
a convalidation of the marriage; 
and the doctor is eager for the 
happiness of his beautiful wife. 
He had not realized that religion 
meant so much to her else he 
would have been properly mar- 
ried from the start. The Center 


has opened his eyes and now it 
was to solve his difficulty. 

Night prayer comes when the 
last visitors have gone. The 
sanctuary lamp, in its carved 
lucite wall bracket, faintly illu- 
mines the little chapel with its 
warm red glow. In its soft light 
the compelling words stand out 
above the tabernacle. In one 
typical day many meanings have 
been crowded into the words, 
“This do,” but as each new 
challenge has presented itself, 
the sentence has come to mind 
as the Lord’s request, “This do 
ye in remembrance of Me.” 
That is why the charity of 
Christ reigns in the Center and 
will never grow cold therein. 


Hing Pledges 


In the seventeenth century a very popular custom was the 


engraving of little verses inside of wedding rings. 


Some of 


these are very touching in their simplicity and tenderness, 


as, for instance, the following: 


Our contract 
Was Heaven’s act. 
In thee, my choice 
I do rejoice. 
God above 
Increase our love. 
My heart and I 
Until I die. 


“Now, can any of you boys tell me what are the functions 


of the skin?” asked the teacher. 
“T can sir,” announced one of them, proudly. 
from looking raw.’—Our Boys. 


“It’s to stop us 
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Dorothy Tooker 


is not often that you find an 
ideal solution to two prob- 
lems at the same time. But we 
did just that. The problems are 
ones that may be encountered by 
any family, and our solution is 
guaranteed to make everybody 
happy. 

Problem number one deals 
with saving money. From the 
time of the first allowance or 
hard-earned money there is a 
gleeful urge to splurge. With the 
young fry it is candy, movies, or 
comic books. When the _ teen- 
age stage comes along the field 
is widened to include all things 
from dates to ski boots. Often 
when the keen teen in our fam- 
ily announced that she was go- 
ing to buy a new blouse or go to 
the movies for the fourth time 
that week, mother would sug- 
gest that she save her money in- 
stead. The argument was always 
the same: What for? What good 
was money if not to spend? 
Hadn’t she earned it? 


Problem number two deals 
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with wishful thinking—wishing 
you have what you don’t. It 
the old, “Mother, I want 
theme. All during the war, 
instance, our family had talk 
of a combination radio-phon 
graph as a post war plan. FP) 
months after V-J Day the in- 
strument had not materializ 
Somehow no one had thoug! 
where the money was com 
from! The cost looked ’way 
yond us, and we almost stoppe 
even day dreaming. 

Finally one of us suggesic¢ 
that all the money saved by n 
going to the movies and not buy 
ing all the little extras be 
tributed toward a phonogray! 
There was an immediate clam 
that we would never get enoug! 
that way. But we decided to 
try it. So the baby of the family 
found a corn meal box, cut 
slot in the top, and taped on 
sign reading Victrola Fwid. 
This was put in a conspicuou: 
place on the sideboard to awai 
developments. The first thin; 
that happened was a loud pi 
and a clink. Somebody had < 
cided not to go to the show th: 
night. Then dad came 
There was no telltale noise 
time, for he had dropped in | 
quiet kind of money that ha‘ to 
be folded to go in. And go i 
went. Besides what we 
directly, each one made dona- 
tions from his allowance or pay 
check. There was no assessment 
—each gave what he chose or 
felt he could afford. 

Within eight months the goal 
was reached, and a lovely radio- 
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phonograph assumed the place 
of honor on the living room 
table. The day dream came true. 
And there is no more thought- 
jess spending. 

At the same time when the 
phonograph was ordered, the 
clerk was somewhat stunned to 
see the entire family appear en 
masse to make the choice of the 
instrument. But each had given, 
and each wanted a part in the 
choosing. Best of all, it was the 
baby who carried the money box! 
Luckily we agreed and made our 
selection unanimously. Thus was 
developed a family project, and 
the phonograph is a constant 
joy to all of us. It must be ad- 
mitted, though, that each mem- 
ber of the family has his own 
collection of records. That is one 
thing we have not tried to make 
a family affair, although we lis- 
ten together and share the same 
record cabinet. 

Because of the fun we had 
getting our radio-victrola, and 
because we missed the “fund 
box.”” we decided to save for oth- 
er extras. So far we have had no 
trouble agreeing on what the 
next fund should purchase. The 
dining room chairs didn’t have 
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to be reupholstered—but how 
pleased we were when the job 
was done! Then there was the 
radio for the car. We had never 
owned one before, but the idea 
followed naturally after the 
phonograph. The ping-pong table 
is another item that keeps us all 
interested. We take turns with 
that, and it is just one more pro- 
ject that keeps the family act- 
ing as a unit. Just before Christ- 
mas, when we were all broke, a 
great crisis arose. Our pet pussy 
was taken sick, and needed ex- 
pensive treatment and hospital- 
ization. Once again the “fund” 
came through and helped us in 
the emergency. 

All these things didn’t happen 
over night. Remember, we be- 
gan soon after the war ended. 
The secret of it all is giving 
often, even if only a few cents. 
And let everybody pitch in. Now 
that we know what can be done, 
we are aiming pretty high, and 
we are going to be a long time 
in reaching our next goal. But 
our present fund is to finance a 
whole week’s vacation for the 
entire family. We are going to 
do it, though, and you can do the 
same. Just pitch in—that’s all! 


“T am,” said Pat. 


can.” 


A lady having her home remodeled called in a carpenter 
of Irish extraction and inquired if he was a carpenter. 


“Can you do all kinds of work?” 
“Sure I can,” was the answer. 
“Can you make a Venetian blind?” 


“How would you go about it?” 
“I’d stick me thumb in his eye,” said Pat. 
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LOST: 


A WUMAN'S 


BEAUTY 


M. T. W. Whitehead 


HE Little Fellow was a very 
tiny saint. On earth he had 
barely drawn breath. 


He played near the gate of 
heaven, waiting and listening. 
There were two down on earth 
who belonged to him. Sometimes 
he could distinguish the sounds 
of their voices among all the 
voices coming up from below. 
Occasionally these two voices 
sounded happy; but more often 
they were sad. Just now the 
soft one came up alone and there 
seemed almost a sob in it. 


Olivia leaned close to her 
dressing table studying the fine 
lines about her eyes and mouth 
as she screwed an earring tight. 

“T dread this dinner tonight,” 
she said. 


She had not seen Steve’s part- 
ner since her wedding day and 
he would remember her as she 
was then and be snocked to see 
the change ten years had made 


in her. She was used to this 
change herself, in & way, and 
rarely thought of it consciously 
except when some incident, such 
as the look she had seen today 
in the eyes of Steve’s secretary, 
or the return of Thad Bedford, 
recalled to her mind the lovely 
thing she had been. 


“Of course, my bones are still 
good,” she thought, “but I am 
so worn and haggard.” 


In a way, Thad Bedford was 
responsible for the enormity of 
the change in her. She had been 
twenty starry-eyed with 
love, and Steve twenty-four with 
$3,000 saved against emergen- 
cies; and on the eve of their 
wedding, Thad Bedford had ar- 
rived in town with that talk that 
had seemed so wild to her of 
the chance he had of buying for 
a song a small plant in the mid- 
west for the manufacture of 
airplane parts. Steve had been 
as enthusiastic as he and frantic 
to go in with him, 

“It’s for your sake, honey, I 
want to do it.” He looked so 
big and handsome, and yet s0 
anxious, like a small boy who 
fears his mother is about to re- 
fuse to let him go swimming. 


She felt as though Thad Bed- 
ford were snatching away the 
safety net from under her and 
Steve and leaving them walking 
a tightrope in midair. “Would 
you like to put off our wedding, 
Steve?” she asked, though she 
felt faint inside at the very 
thought. 


Steve took her in his arms. 


t 


“] should say not, honey. Any- 


thing but that. We’ll manage.” 


And so they were married in 
the little church near her home 
with half a dozen friends pres- 
ent, and Thad Bedford had 
gone with them to the hotel for 
their wedding breakfast. 


That was the last time she 
had seen him. He had been too 
busy to come east often, and the 
few times he had come she had 
missed seeing him; but he and 
the factory had been an ever 
present factor in her married 
life. The factory ate up every- 
thing Steve earned. It ate up 
the new clothes she might have 
had, it ate up all but the barest 
furnishings for their flat, and 
after the Little Fellow lived only 
a day and she was sc weak and 
ill, for lack of small luxuries it 
ate up her youth and her beau- 
ty; and still Steve believed in 
it. 

Then came the war and Steve 
enlisted and was sent overseas, 
and to keep her mind off her 
anxiety about him she took a 
war job at a good salary and, 
ironically, was suddenly doubly 
prosperous, for with war con- 
tracts the factory began to 
boom. And here they were, the 
factory still doing well, Steve’s 
job enormously expanded, with 
a lovely home and good clothes, 
about to celebrate their tenth 
anniversary with a reunion with 
Thad Bedford. 


“My looks seem to be the only 
casualty,” Olivia moaned. “Does 
Steve shrink when he sees me? 
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He never shows it if he does; 
but he never pays me a compli- 
ment, either, and he used to 
love my beauty so. A prosperous 
man wants a beautiful woman to 
show off the jewels and fine 
clothes he can give her, and all 
anybody can say of me now is, 
‘She once must have been a 
beautiful woman.’ And the years 
have been kind to Steve. He was 
never better looking. That girl 
in the office, she was intensely 
aware today of every move he 
made. She is only beautiful with 
the loveliness of youth, and I 
don’t think Steve is aware of 
her yet; but any moment he 
may be, and then—worship like 
that is irresistible to a man.” 


All these years she had dream- 
ed that she and Steve and the 
Little Fellow would sometime be 
a reunited family; but now sud- 
denly, she was not sure of Steve. 
She felt that.she and the Little 
Fellow were alone. 


“Olivia,” called a deep voice 
from below. 


“Yes, Steve, I’m up here.” 

“Olivia,” the voice repeated 
on an urgent note, and the pain 
in it pulled Olivia to her feet. 


“Yes, Steve. What is it? I’m 
coming.” She had always been 
swift of movement and now fear 
sent her downstairs with one 
long swish of her taffeta skirts. 

Steve had reached the wing 
chair in the living room and 
was slumped there, his face pale 
and beads of sweat about his 
lips. 
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“Steve, what is it?” she cried 
again. 

“Such a_ pain,” 
“Call the doctor.” 

All the time she was dialing 
she was tense with fear and she 
drew a great breath of thank- 
fulness when she found the doc- 
tor in his office and he said he 
would come at once. When she 
came back to the living room 
Steve had managed to reach the 
sofa and lay there, his face 
white and damp and twisted. 

dying—Olivia,” he gasp- 
ed. “My heart.” 

“O, no, my dear.” She knelt 
by him, inwardly anguished but 
trying to hide her pain, and 
loosened his tie and collar and 
wiped his lips with her cobweb- 
by handkerchief and kissed his 
forehead, and he caught her 
hand and clung to it. 

“T want you—to know, Olivia. 
I’m not much of a talker. I’ve 
been so—busy—but I want you 
to know—You’re the most bea- 
tiful thing—in the world and I 
never loved you—as I do now.” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks, 
but there was glory along with 
the agony in her heart. “Nor I 
you.” Steve had not changed. He 
did not even see her as she was. 
To him she was the same beau- 
tiful girl she had been when he 


he gasped. 


married her. She pressed his 
hand close to her breast. 

“Indigestion,” the doctor said. 
“Too often it’s a heart attack 
and people dose themselves for 
indigestion but, happily, this 
time it’s the other way aroun.” 

“Where’s everybody?” Thad 
Bedford’s voice called from the 
hall. “I rang and nobody came 
so I walked in.” 

Olivia went to him and guve 
him her hand and he started at 
her as if he could not believe. 

“Olivia.” 

“T know, I’m changed. I’m lin- 
ed and worn, but Steve doesn’t 
see it, so it doesn’t matter.” 

“Lined and worn? You’re the 
loveliest thing I’ve ever seen.” 

“But—Thad—you saw me on 
my wedding day.” 

“O, your wedding day—you 
had a heavenly freshness on 
your wedding day but now your 
soul shines through your face.” 

“Olivia, where are you? | 
want you,” Steve called. 

The Little Fellow, lingering 
near the gate of heaven, turned 
his head to one side and listened 
and smiled. 

“Something very nice must be 
happening down on the earth to 
the two that belong to me,” he 
said. 


Boys, U Boys! 


Mother (to son who is starring into a mirror): “Tommy, 


what are you doing?” 
Tommy: 


“Only seeing what I’d look like if I were twins!” 


—Ireland’s Own. 
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He can neither be 
coddled nor ignored 


HAVE YOU A 


WHINER? 


Mary Jane Knisely 


‘tg all sad traits in the very 
young, the saddest is the 
“talent” for whining. Some 
whiners may need a nap. Some 
may actually be ill. But some 
just fall into the habit of whin- 
ing. 

Whining ranges from “oh 
why do I have to do that mo- 
ther?” to every request, to the 
toddler who stumbles and tum- 
bles and runs to mother with a 
screwed uv face veneered with 
tears. But we have ways to 
deal with whining—four year 
old Bobby and I. 


If its a erying whine, I offer 
my aid. I help him cry; my 
face distorted into a_ typical 
“boo-hoo.” It isn’t very long, as 
a rule, until the small face grins 
and a chuckle supplants the 
whine. 

But there are more stubborn 
cases, when my help only irri- 
tates my small charge. He grows 
angrier and doesn’t like the 
game. Then I send him to the 
bedroom with instructions to 


look all around, and not come 
back until he finds my nice boy. 


Other times I send him to the 
bathroom. 


“Shut the door and whine as 
long as you want,” I tell him. 
“And when you’re through you 
can come out.” 


Without an audience, the 
whine soon dies away. 

There are undoubtedly times 
when a child needs sympathy 
with his “woes” and hurts. But 
to overindulge them is to en- 
courage a mollycoddle. A child 
soon learns that not every bump 
is a crying matter. And that 
small tasks are to be done cheer- 


fully—lessons that will help 
him in an adult world. 
I sometimes wonder if our 


adult mollycoddles were babied 
too much when small. One of my 
acquaintances, youngest of a 
family of eight, was certainly 
well indulged as a child. As an 
adult, she whines over every 
misfortune, using it as an ex- 
cuse for not doing her simple 
duties. 

There are recluses, shut away 
from the world because of mis- 
fortunes. Why? Why does one 
mother who lost a son in the 
war mope out her days, while 
another has gone as cheerfully 
as possible to “forgetting work’? 
In many cases because the sor- 
rowing mother was allowed to 
“whine it out” in her own moth- 
er’s arms. 


Not only does a little stern- 
ness on the part of the mother 
help the child to minimize the 
unimportant, but it can teach 
carefulness. 


I abhor a “crying spell” on the 
street. Bobby used to have a 
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tendency to shuffle along, with 
his eyes everywhere but on the 
sidewalk. He frequently stubbed 
his toe and fell down— in a wel- 
ter of tears, and much to my 
embarrassment. I could have 
sympathized with him, and held 
his hand to support him from 
those embarrassing falls. But 
it did not seem to me that was 
any real solution to the prob- 
lem. 


Admonition was no good at all 
—he couldn’t remember to look 
where he was going. 


Then one day he fell down in 
front of the post office. 

“Bobby. I’m afraid you’re 
about to get in trouble,” I told 
him solemnly. “What if you’d 
broken the sidewalk? There’s no 
telling what the man in there 
would do to us if you broke his 
sidewalk.” 

The beginning wail stopped. 


Bobby looked up in consternation 
for a long moment. 

“Oh Mother, let’s don’t tell 
him I nearly broke it,” he beg- 
ged, and hurried me off. 

Bobby is more careful these 
days of people’s sidewalks, and 
there are no more whining wails 
when he falls. He is learning 
another lesson too—respect for 
other people’s property. 

Whining neither be 
coddled nor ignored. But like 
many other problems in child 
training, it cannot be met with 
spankings and nagging. It can 
be overcome with diplomacy. 


My diplomacy can work in re- 
verse, I notice. Yesterday when 
I hit my finger an excruciating 
blow with the hammer, Bobby 
rushed up and announced, ‘Mo- 
ther, if you’re going to cry, go 
in the bathroom. I don’t like to 
hear a crying Mother.” 


If You Must Live With Your In-Laws— , 


Respect their privacy. 


Share the work in house and yard. 
Schedule the use of the bathtub, the laundry, and the living-room. 
Make a mutual agreement about expenses, and keep the agreement 


faithfully. 


If arguments arise, settle them quickly, and don’t hold a grudge. 
Mind your own business. Run your own family, and let the in-laws 
run theirs without any side-line remarks or interference from you. 


—Jack Benneth. 


He was sitting at the bar, downing one drink after another 
and laughing boisterously. Every now and again, as he mum- 
bled to himself, he would hold up his hand, 
“What on earth are you doing?” asked a barman. 


“I’m telling myself jokes, 


” 


was the reply. 


“But why do you keep holding up your hands?” 
“Oh, that’s when I stop me if I’ve heard it.”—Irish News. 
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Things you should know about 


O. A. Battista 


i? happened on a golden day in 
the summer of 1921. The late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then a stalwart man of 39, had 
finished an energetic swim in 
the refreshing cool ocean waters 
outside of his Canadian resort 
in the Maritimes. With little or 
no warning, a treacherous mid- 
get microbe or virus struck an 
almost lethal blow. Franklin 
Roosevelt came down with in- 
fantile paralysis. 


A quarter of a century ago, 


there were few things more 
tragic than that of being strick- 
en by this archcrippler of the 
human ‘body. Nowhere in the 
world was there a strong, na- 
tional organization and thous- 
ands of trained volunteers to 
help victims of this treacherous 
affliction, Little was known 
about the cause or treatment of 
the disease. Practically no re- 
search at all was being financed 
in an effort to solve the mystery 
behind polio. 


After three years of enduring 
great pain, and submitting 
frantically to the best-meant 
treatments in the land, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, still confined to a 
wheelchair because of his with- 
ered and weakened legs, arrived 
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at Warm Springs, Georgia. It 
was his earnest hope that, by 
basking in the soothing waters 
of this famous resort, a new 
spark of life and a strengthen- 
ing of his weakened legs would 
take place. 


It was while he was conval- 
escing from an attack of one 
of mankind’s worst diseases, 
that Franklin Roosevelt thought 
of what might be called the most 
humanitarian idea of his career. 
With the cooperation of a group 
of friends, he initiated the es- 
tablishment of an _  after-care 
center for victims of infantile 
paralysis. This center was to be 
the nucleus from which the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and its almost 38,000 
community chapters has grown. 
In the year 1947, the American 
public donated the gross total 
of $18,000,000 for research, edu- 
cation, and epidemic aid in the 
all-out fight to conquer polio. 


Infantile Paralysis, sometimes 
called poliomyelitis, is admitted- 
ly the most terrifying of all the 
diseases which attack the chil- 
dren. Although no State in the 
Union escapes without a few 
cases of infantile paralysis each 
year, the total number of cases 
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which occur throughout the na- 
tion seems to rise and fall in 
cycles. During a peak year, for 
example, physicians, who are 
required to report the disease by 
law, may register as many as 
27,000 individual cases of the 
disease. This is a small figure in 
comparison with a communi- 
cable disease like measles, which 
strikes an average of about 
600,000 persons per year, but 
nevertheless it is probably more 
terrifying. 

Although 75 per cent of all 
individuals stricken by polio are 
of school or pre-school age, we 
all know of scattered cases in 
which adults have been attacked, 
too. The infantile paralysis sea- 
son usually begins some time in 
June. Attacks increase during 
July and August, taper off in 
October and come to a resting 
stage in late November. 

Whereas progress in the fight 
against polio has been substan- 
tial and promising, the time has 
not arrived yet when we may 
predict with certainty, or pre- 
vent, the occurrence of a single 
case or epidemic of infantile 
paralysis, 

Unlike the once-dreaded dis- 
eases of typhus, small pox, scar- 
let fever and diptheria, all of 
which have been duly exposed 
and brought under control, med- 
ical scientists are still exploring 
hundreds of different clues in 
the hope of some day soon liqui- 
dating infantile paralysis. To- 
day, at least, we are at battle 
stations, and equipped with fi- 
nancial: and intellectual backing 


to competently meet the polio vir- 
us halfway. 

Although it is quite true tha‘ 
only thirty years ago few physi- 
cians had seen a case of infan- 
tile paralysis, and the general 
public believed that every child 
stricken was doomed, poliomy- 
elitis is not a “modern” disease. 

The Egyptians were plagued 
by this crippling disease, as we'l 
as the Hindus and the Chin- 
ese. However, it was not until 
1835 that the English Physician, 
Badham, described in detail sey- 
eral case histories of polio pa- 
tients who died from the dis- 
ease. 

The first real attempt to study 
the disease began in 1840 when 
the German orthopedic surgeon, 
Dr. Jakob Heine followed the 
course of the disease with great 
care. On the basis of his keen 
observations, he was able to give 
the affliction its first medical 
name, “anterior poliomyelitis.” 
Heine meant by this that the 
disease caused an inflamation of 
the cells which make up the gray 
matter in the spinal cord. Since 
this gray matter is what con- 
trols all of the nerves of loco- 
motion, when it becomes infect- 
ed with polio viruses, paralysis 
of specific parts of the body is 
bound to result. 

The biggest stumbling block 
which has stood in the way of 
research on the cause and pre- 
vention of infantile paralysis 
since Heine’s day has been the 
unavailability of suitable labor- 
atory animals on which to carry 
out systematic investigations. 
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Not until the renowned Dr. 
Karl Landsteiner proved in 1908 
that poliomyelitis could be trans- 
mitted to monkeys, and Dr. Flex- 
ner a short time later demon- 
strated that whatever caused 
infantile paralysis was so small 
that it could pass through the 
finest earthen filters, were medi- 
cal scientists able to even organ- 
ize battle stations to fight the 
disease. 

As infantile paralysis in our 
day slowly emerges from the 
pall of fearful uncertainty and 
obseurity which has surrounded 
it for decades, one of the basic 
drawbacks remains — monkeys 
are still the best animals for use 
in the positive identification of 
the virus. Monkeys are expen- 
sive and difficult to obtain, but 
now money is available for this 
purpose. Nevertheless, as many 
as five monkeys may have to be 
expended, as well as_ several 
weeks of precious time, in car- 
rying out a laboratory test to 
determine the presence or ab- 
sence of the virus. 

One of the questions foremost 
in the mind of every parent is, 
“How does polio strike, and what 
should be done about it if one of 
our children should come down 
with infantile paralysis?” Per- 
haps there is no better way to 
adequately answer these ques- 
tions than by telling you about 
Jimmie Fox, the son of a neigh- 
bor of ours who buckled under 
an attack of polio last summer. 

It was late last summer when 
Jimmie’s mother noticed that he 
wasn’t feeling “up to snuff.” A 
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usually over-active boy, Jimmie 
began to complain of being tired, 
and instead of playing games 
with his friends, he preferred to 
sit on the sidelines and watch 
them. 

His appetite started to go 
down grade, and occasionally he 
would be gripped by a severe, 
generalized, unrelenting type of 
headache, the kind of headache 
young boys or girls seldom com- 
plain about. Jimmie was seized 
by a spell of constipation, and 
then one morning when he tried 
to get up to dress himself, he 
shouted for his mother at the 
top of his voice. “My neck is 
sore, mother,” he told her. “And 
I just tried to move my right 
leg, and the pain is terrific.” 
Mrs. Fox got Dr. Witton to 
Jimmie’s side on the double. 

“We must get Jimmie to the 
hospital at once,” the doctor ex- 
plained to Mr. and Mrs. Fox up- 
on completing the diagnosis. 
“He will require immediate ex- 
pert nursing care, and special- 
ized physical therapy treatment. 
Jimmie has been attacked by 
polio.” 

But Dr. Witton tried his best 
to lighten the heavy hearts of 
Jimmie’s parents. “Now, don’t 
worry about where all the money 
is going to come from to help 
put Jimmie back on his feet. 
Just carry on as best you can by 
taking care of the rest of the 
family and yourselves. Since 
your income just makes ends 
barely meet, the local Chapter of 
the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis will shoulder 
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all of the expenses, if necessary. 
In addition, they will provide 
the required nursing care as well 
as facilities for treatment. The 
March of Dimes, maybe some of 
your dimes, will now line up 
right beside Jimmie to make 
sure everything possible will be 
done to help him get better.” 

It took several months to put 
Jimmie back in shape. That 
right leg of his isn’t all that 
nature would like it to be, but 
he gets around now on his own 
power, and can even ride his 
bicycle. Of course, he has to go 
back to Dr. Witton every now 
and then for a check-up, but he 
walks to the office on his own 
two feet. 

After one of these periodic 
check-ups, Mr. Fox asked Dr. 
Witton if he could spare a few 
minutes to answer some ques- 
tions which had been puzzling 
him about Jimmie’s rather sud- 
den illness. 

“Tell me, doctor,” he said, 
“why or how did our boy catch 
infantile paralysis?” 

“Hundreds of the nation’s top 
research scientists are working 
at top speed in an effort to an- 
swer the ‘Why’ and the ‘How’ of 
an attack of infantile paralysis,” 
replied the doctor, “but no def- 
imite conclusions can be made 
yet. 

“Of coure, it has been proved 
that infantile paralysis is 
caused by a virus, a midget mi- 
crobe. This virus likes to set up 
its nasty business in the living 
nerve cells of the body, and only 
within the past few months Dr. 


Hubert S. Loring at Stanford 
University has succeeded in con- 
centrating the virus in pure 
form. Now that we know how to 
isolate this disease-agent, the 
day of polio’s unconditional sur- 
render is much closer, 


“Contrary to the inference 
made by the popular name giv- 
en to this disease, infantile par- 
alysis, it is generally believed 
now that many thousands of 
adults as well as youngsters 
have at sometime or another 
had a mild case of polio without 
recognizing it as such and, of 
course, without suffering any 
paralysis. Perhaps, it is very 
much like tuberculosis. Almost 
everybody has had one or more 
mild attacks of this disease 
without detecting it, because 
their bodies were capable of 
snuffing out the invading germs 
before they were able to become 
securely entrenched.” 


“That’s very interesting to 
me,” said Mr. Fox. “Why, Doc- 
tor, I thought that a_ person 
couldn’t get polio without it 
leaving some mark of paralysis 
or disfigurement.” 

“Admittedly, sometimes we 
are at a loss to explain many of 
the facts, Mr. Fox,” replied Dr. 
Witton. “For example, in a giv- 
en household where a child or 
adult contracts infantile paraly- 
sis, the well members of the 
family might carry the “bug” 
even though it doesn’t do a thing 
to them. The virus might lie 
around in throat or bowel dis- 
charges for several weeks or 2 
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couple of months in a healthy 
adult ! 

“And as far as paralysis be- 
ing synonymous with polio,” con- 
tinued Dr. Witton, “here are the 
facts. Today, thanks to the ever- 
ready assistance of the National 
Foundation of Infantile Paraly- 
sis, in an average of 100 cases 
of polio, 50 of the victims will 
recover completely, 25 may be 
left with some slight after-ef- 
fects, 20 will probably remain 
crippled, and 5 won’t win out at 
all. So, you see, the over-all pic- 
ture is not nearly so black as 
it was just five or ten years 
ago.” 

“Doctor Witton, Mrs. Fox and 
I would like to know what part 
we can play in at least helping 
to reduce the chances of infan- 
tile paralysis striking us again, 
or some other family for the 
first time, Could you give us 
some general advice in the way 


of what we should and should 
not do?” 


“Gladly,” replied the doctor. 
“Although we are by no means 
sure yet, it seems likely and rea- 
sonable that the polio virus—a 
whole family of them is known 
to exist, some more dangerous 
than others—enters person’s 
body through the nose, or by 
means of food we eat. 

“Especially during the polio 
season, therefore, from early 
summer to late fall, personal 
Cleanliness is a must. The hands 
of adults and children alike 
should be washed thoroughly 
lest they may contaminate food 
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or candy destined for one’s 
mouth. Flies are known to car- 
ry the polio virus, and even 
though no tangible proof is 
available to show they are 
guilty of initiating the disease, 
it is always cheap insurance to 
have nothing to do with them. 
Keep them away from food, 
tableware, and the like. 


Community-wide cleanliness is 
of equal importance and any 
property owner who neglects to 
keep his yard free of garbage 
and waste matter is a potential 
ally of the polio bug. Take extra 
special care to keep waste and 
garbage cans well out of the 
reach and sight of children. In 
the warm weather, they could be 
fertile harboring grounds for 
the infantile paralysis virus. 
Don’t let your children swim in 
unclean, or unsanitary swim- 
ming pools. If polio is striking 
about the community, it is bet- 
ter to keep them close to home 
instead of letting them mingle in 
crowds at the swimming pool or 
the movies. 


“Keep an eye open for undue 
complaints of headaches, un- 
seasonal colds, unexplained fev- 
er, or the first signs of limb 
stiffening. It is so important 
to get early medical attention 
to prevent crippling by polio that 
this is one case where it is justi- 
fied as soon as a slight illness 
creates a doubt in your mind to 
call the doctor at once.” 


The valuable advice which Dr. 
Witton gave to Mr. Fox, the 
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father of a polio victim and an 
appreciative volunteer polio 
fighter, applies to everyone. 
While scientists strain their 
resources to tame and bring und- 
er control the mysterious tiny 
organisms responsible for in- 
fantile paralysis, we, the people, 
must stand behind them. By con- 
scientiously following the simple 
rules outlined, by giving will- 


ingly of our time and money 
when the occasions call for them, 
we will be backing up our medi- 
cal soldiers at the front, and 
helping them to speed the day 
when polio will take its place 
in the graveyard of diseases, 
along with a long list of others 
which have since virtually stop- 
ped molesting men, women, and 
children. 


Maternity Can Be Still Safer 


The hazards of childbearing have been declining steadily 
in our country since the beginning of the 1930’s. As a con- 
sequence, the maternal death rate of American women is now 
only one fifth of what it was about two decades ago. The rate 
in 1947—about 15 deaths per 10,000 live births—is the lowest 
on record, and it is probable that this year’s rate will drop 
still further. Indeed, so notable has been the progress in re- 
ducing maternal mortality, that there now are about a dozen 
States in which fewer than 10 puerperal deaths occur for each 
10,000 live births registered. In contrast, prior to 1930 the 
country’s maternity toll fluctuated at the level of 70 deaths 
per 10,000 live births, and it was not below 43 in any State. 
There are at least 18,000 fewer deaths of women from these 
causes a year in the United States than there would have been, 
had the mortality of 1930 continued to prevail. 

Many forces have contributed to this outstanding achieve- 
ment. Women in increasing numbers have received the benefits 
of good prenatal care and of hospitalized delivery. At the same 
time, marked advances have been made in every phase of ob- 
stetrical practice. The sulfa drugs and penicillin have been the 
spearhead of the attack against puerperal infection, with the 
result that the death rate from this cause has been reduced at 
least two thirds since 1935. Similarly, the more frequent use 
of blood transfusions has brought about an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the number of deaths from hemorrhage and shock.— 
Statistical Bulletin, November 1948. 


It is the 


“Marriage is not a ready made life, but a task. 
task of developing man’s personality, and both of them have 


the obligation of developing the others. Marriage is a new 
situation demanding a new behavior.—Rudolph Allers. 
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PARTY 
LINE 


A short story 


H. B. Luea. 


‘THE telephone is a wonderful 
invention, but—. 

Il came barging in at the back 
door one afternoon, home from 
work at the factory. 

“Anne!” I yelled. “Here it 
is! Just what we’ve been looking 
for!” 

I dropped my battered old 
dinner pail on the sink, and 
pushed a classified ad under my 
wife’s nose. 

“Another house, Joe?” she 
asked, in a hopeless sort of way. 

I didn’t expect her to swoon 
with joy. Not after two months 
of chasing down every house 
listed around five thousand—and 
being uniformly disappointed. 

So I read the ad to her. 

‘Dexter Street. Five rooms. 
Modern. Newly decorated. Va- 
cant. Near bus line. Only $5,000 
with $1,000 down. 

“Sounds just like the others,” 
was all she would say. 

“But Anne,” I kept on, “it 
might be a bargain. I’m gonna 
call ’em.” 

I hadn’t seen Jimmy when I 
came in, but I let my hat drop 
down around his ears as I 
squeezed past him in his can- 
vas swing. 
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After peeling off my lumber 
jacket, I dialed 3-2807. The busy 
signal buzzed. 

“Darn it,” I said to myself. 
“They’re calling already.” I 
waited a minute, then dialed 
again. Still busy! 

“Give them a little time,” 
Anne spoke from the doorway. 
“Why don’t you get cleaned up 
for supper while you’re wait- 
ing?” 

But I figured I didn’t have 
time to wait. The house we rent- 
ed had been sold from under us, 
and the new owner was becom- 
ing pushy about our getting out. 

I spun the dial around again, 
but no luck. This time I banged 
down the receiver and stomped 
my heavy safety shoes toward 
the bathroom. 

When I came out, I made 
straight for the telephone stand. 
In my hurry I forgot to listen 
first, like you should on a four- 
party line. I just clicked off 
38-2807, Before I got the ear- 
piece in place, a woman’s voice 
told me loudly and_ slowly, 
“We’re using this line!” 

Restraining myself, I hung 
up. 

Anne came to the doorway 
again. “Still busy?” 

“No, it’s that blabby Mrs. 
Briggs. If she’s on for a half 
hour like last night, I’ll dial her 
ear off!” 

“Don’t you dare,” she scolded. 
My wife, she’s one of those rare 
ones. Lives strictly by the golden 
rule. “Come on, eat your sup- 
per.” 

But I stood my ground. Giv- 
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ing Mrs. Briggs just one more 
minute, I twirled the dial vic- 
iously. The shriek that woman 
let out! 

I tried the number again after 
my first helping of meat and 
potatoes, then after my second, 
with no success. In the mean- 
time the telephone jingled twice, 
but Anne warned me it wasn’t 
for us. 

I was wiping apple pie from 
my lips when it rang the third 
time. Half rising, I settled back 
when the rings separated into 
two short ones — the other 
party’s. 

“Those new people on our line 
sure get a lot of calls,” put in 
. Anne. “That’s about the tenth 
one in the last two hours.” 


I drained my coffee. “Find out 
yet who they are?” 

“No. They don’t sound like 
anyone we know.” 

Glancing at the clock, I jump- 
ed up from the table. But before 
I could reach the telephone, it 
rang again. Not for us. 

I exploded, Talk about hoggin’ 
the line!” 

“Now remember, honey, give 
‘em time,” advised my wife as 


she carried the baby through to 
the bedroom. 

When she came back, I was 
hunched over the instrument, 
dialing furiously, still getting 
the busy tone. 

“If the guy had only put in his 
address,” I moaned. “I could’ve 
hopped a bus and talked to him 
in person.” 

Two short rings put a period 
to my words. Disgusted, I drop- 
ped my head into my hands. 
Anne put her hand on my 
shoulder. 

“T’ve never heard that ring so 
much before,” she said. ‘They 
must be selling something.” 

Selling something! My arm 


shot out. I lifted the receiver 
and listened. 
“Are you the party who has 


a vacant house for sale on Dex- 
ter?” said a voice. 

“Yes, I am,” said another. 

“Wow!” I yelled. Then I clap- 
ped my palm over the mouth- 
piece. 

Sure, we bought the house. 
From our old ring party. 

You see, the only way you 
can reach a party on your own 
line is with a code. Dialing their 
regular number will get you 
nothing but the busy buzz. 


For Hising Above Mediocrity 


Do more than exist:—live. 


Do more than look:—observe, 

Do more than read:—absorb. 

Do more than hear:—listen. 

Do more than listen:—understand. 

Do more than think:—ponder; meditate. 
Do more than talk:—say something. 
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Pet Ur Pest? 


Often there’s 


D? you have a pet, or do you 

have a pest? Sometimes I 
think the words are synonym- 
ous, but about that time I run 
across a nice, lovable, well-train- 
ed old dog, and I know that can’t 
be right. However, it is surpris- 
ing how often these words are 
synonymous. 


How many times have you ar- 
rived at some friend’s house, all 
dolled up in your best dress, your 
knock answered by shrill and 
frenzied barking, and as soon as 
you entered had “Poochie dear” 
rear up and plant paw tracks all 
over you “because he’s so glad 
to see you”? 

While wiping the dirt off your 
clothes I’ll bet you’ve decided 
the feeling isn’t mutual. As soon 
as you’re seated, Poochie decides 
to give you a good smelling ov- 
er. Naturally you aren’t suppos- 
ed to give way to your feelings 
and just clout Poochie clear 
across the room when he comes 
snuff, snuff, snuffing around, so 
you anchor down your skirt, at- 
tempt nonchalantly to push his 
nose away, and try in general to 
act as though you didn’t in the 
least mind being snuffed at and 
climbed on, at the same time 
being regaled with the darling 
trick “Poochie dear” or re- 
eently, 


I'd venture to guess you find 


(Mrs.) Amber B. Groom 


yourself doing the same thing I 
do—making your visits fewer 
and fewer. You also go home 
with the grim determination 
that the next time your own 
Poochie pulls that stunt it is go- 
ing to get a good dose of train- 
ing. 

There ave people who don’t ex- 
pect to bfing their dog into your 
house, even though he is allowed 
inside at home. There are those, 
though, who automatically as- 
sume that your home isn’t a bit 
too good for their Fido, rain or 
shine, and it never occurs to 
them even to ask if you mind. If 
you have just scrubbed and wax- 
ed your floors, so much to the 
good—the tracks show up to bet- 
ter advantage. This is always 
maddening because whether or 
not you’re a good housekeeper 
you resent the assumption that 
you’re used to having the place 
dirty; then, invariably, someone 
else comes before you get the 
mess cleaned up, and they also 
immediately jump to the conclus- 
ion you’re a rotten housekeeper. 

Another pest is the “watch 
dog.” Naturally, most dog own- 
ers expect their dog to give war- 
ing at the approach of strangers, 
but that doesn’t mean he need 
take an arm off one, especially 
after one has been a frequent 
visitor at that home. I, for one, 
apparently am the Perpetual 
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Stranger to this type, and I find 
myself making excuses not to 
visit these places. After all, one 
is hardly in the mood for friend- 
ly chitchat after running the 
gauntlet of a large beast seem- 
ingly bent on one’s complete and 
gory annihilation. 


The love of an owner for a 
good hunting dog is easy to un- 
derstand. But try to remember 
that a bird dog is just as enthus- 
iastic about tearing up a flow- 
er bed or backyard garden as 
any other type, and just let him 
get his eye on a bird fluttering 
around and he can, and does 
trample more pet posies, tomato 
vines, and what-have-you than a 
rogue elephant. 


Now don’t get the idea I’m 
down on pets, dogs in particu- 
lar. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. We live on a 
farm, and practically everything 
on the place is a pet. A number 
of our animals will die of old 
age right here for no better 
reason than that we “can’t bear 
to part with them.” But we do 
value our friends enough to 
leave our pet at home when we 
go visiting. Wouldn’t anyone 
just love to see us come rolling 


in with a couple of goats to turn 
loose on their shrubbery or a doy 
that would whip the stuffing out 
of theirs on its home grounds’ 
Yet our friends from town bring 
their dog along because “there is 
so much room for him to run.” 
Also, things to run. He isn’t 
used to farm animals and inm- 
mediately takes after a cat, 
chicken, sheep, or whatever hap- 
pens to be near. And although 
the owner may screech like a 
tail-tromped tiger in an attempt 
to call him back, about all it 
does is indicate he is at least 
trying to corral his nuisance, 
An incident of this type isn’t 
conducive to a pleasant, tranquil 
visit, but they do persist in 
bringing Fidos of one type or 
another out where there is room 
to run. 

I believe the misplaced “s” in 
“pets” could be eliminated if 
folks would only stop to realize 
that no matter how cute they 
think their pet is, others aren’t 
around him enough to learn his 
cute ways—to them he is just 
another ill-trained animal, and, 
usually guests expect to be treat- 
ed like people—not two degrees 
less important than even your 
own darling pest. 


Population of most Latin-American countries in increasing 
about twice as fast as that of the United States. Mexico reports 
the highest birth rate. Vital statistics of many of the nations 


are incomplete, however. 


Latest figures from the U.S. Census report that there were 
36,240,000 families of two or more related persons in the 
United States in April, 1947. This includes 33,406,000 married 


couples. 
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Jar the children 


A Valentine For Beanie! 


Alberta Schumacher 


//QEANIE” Edwards shuffled * 
through his valentines and 
winced at the ugly cartoons. 
There was one of a hideous fat 
man with a big wad of tobacco 
in his mouth, and an ugly verse 
to go with it. “Beanie” turned 
that one over quickly because he 
couldn’t stand the sight of it. 

There was one of the skinny 
man counting a big bag of mon- 
ey. A miser, the verse said. 
“Beanie” a miser? You have to 
have something to hoard to be 
a miser. “Beanie” hadn’t a cent 
to his name, nor an unpatched 
garment either. Not that he was 
complaining, mind you. Only he 
just wasn’t ‘a miser because he 
couldn’t be. 

The next one was worse yet. 
The picture showed a ragged, 
tattered old man, and it had a 
verse about a rag-bag. But it 
can’t be me, “Beanie” told him- 
self. I may be ragged, but I’m 
not old. At last he came to the 
bottom of the ugly pile. Not a 
red heart in the lot. 

Hearts were woman-stuff, the 
other boys said. “Beanie” didn’t 
thmk so, but he didn’t dare to 
let on or the fellows would think 
he was a sissy. Maybe the other 
fellows could joke and sneer 
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about hearts because they were 
all sure of getting some from 
their families. “Beanie” didn’t 
have a family. He had never re- 
ceived a heart in his whole life. 


Sister Mary Frances wanted 
their attention now. She was 
holding something in her hand. 
It was a beautiful small picture 


“of the Sacred Heart. It even had 


a fancy quilt frame. “Beanie’s” 
eyes grew eager. 

“This is my idea of the per- 
fect valentine,” Sister Mary 
Frances told the boys. “I heart- 
ily disapprove of these ugly com- 
ic valentines and I think they 
should be abolished entirely.” 

“Beanie” was histening in- 
tently now. Sister felt the same~ 
way he did about it. 

“Because it is Valentine’s Day 
we are going to do something a: 
little different today. We are 
going to have an old-fashioned 
spell-down. The boy who stays 
standing the longest will receive 
this beautiful Sacred Heart val- 
entine from me. Everybody 
stand now.” 

Oh, how “Beanie” did wish 
that he had studied his spelling 
words better in the past. He did 
so want the valentine Sister 
Mary Frances had to offer. To- 
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night he would burn all the ugly 
‘old comic valentines he had re- 
ceived, but if he could win the 
Sacred Heart picture he would 
keep it forever. He was a pretty 
good speller even if he had not 
studied as hard as he might. He 
had a chance. He cleared his 
throat and waited... 


The longer he had to wait the’ 


more nervous he became. The 
other boys did not seem to be 
nervous at all. Maybe it was be- 
cause they were not so intent on 
winning the picture as “Beanie” 
was. Maybe it was because some 
of them had studied harder. 

“William, the word ‘separ- 
ate,” Sister Mary Frances 
prompted him. 

“Beanie’s” real name was Wil- 
liam. Sister Mary Frances nev- 
er, never called him “Beanie.” 
Separate. He would have to 
draw a trick word like that. Was 
it “er” or “ar.”? He shuffled 
from one foot to another. He 


hated to make the attempt, be-: 


cause if he lost the beautiful 
picture would go to somebody 
else. He would have to sit down. 

Sister Mary Frances was tap- 
ping on her desk impatiently. He 
had to make a try. What was 
that old rhyme he had heard— 
“Remember till your hair is 

S-EP-A-R-AT-E,” he spelled 
triumphantly. 

Sister Mary Frances smiled 
her approval. ’Round and ’round 
the room she went. One after 
another had to sit down, until 
finally there were just “Beanie” 
and John Leonard standing. 


ticular, 


“Beanie” licked his dry lips 
nervously and swallowed hard. 
There was a big lump in his 
throat that kept trying to choke 
him. He spelled “Constantin- 
ople,” “gathering,” and “farth- 
er” correctly. So did John Leon- 
ard. Even the other boys were 
getting excited now. Whenever 
Sister Mary Frances gave the 
word they turned and stared at 
the boy who was to spell it, and 
their mouths worked confusing- 
ly. It bothered “Beanie” a great 
deal. 


“Receive,” Sister Mary Fran- 
ces said in her clear voice. 

“Beanie” rocked. back on his 
heels a little, and then swayed 
from side to side in a kind of 
agony. That was the very worst 
word she could have chosen. He 
never could remember if it was 
“ie” or “ei.” He put off the spell- 
ing as long as he could, but fin- 
ally he saw Sister Mary Frances 
was about to get. tough with 
him. 

“R-e-c-e-i-v-e,” he spelled 
faintly, for the excitement was 
almost too much for him. 

“That is right!” Sister Mary 
Frances said proudly. “I am s0 
glad you’ got that word in par- 
William. ‘Receive.’ Al- 
Ways remember that it is ‘ei’ 
and not ‘ie.” 

“Beanie” tried to swallow the 
lump. It was bigger than ever. 
He hadn’t said “ei.” He had 
spelled the word wrong, but Sis- 
ter had not understood him. 
Evidently no one else in the 
class had caught his error eith- 
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er. It must have been the way he 
said it. 

All I have to do now is keep 
quiet, “Beanie” thought frantic- 
ally. Sister will never know. I 
can still have the picture. 

“Spell the word “barter,” Sis- 
ter told John Leonard. 

“Wait, Sister!” “Beanie” 
heard himself saying in a loud, 
desperate voice. 

Sister looked annoyed. 

“Sister, I spelled “receive” 
wrong. You misunderstood me, 
I spelled it ‘ie’!” 

He sat down with a dull thud. 
Everybody was looking at him. 
Sister’s dimples started to show. 
Sister never really came out and 
smiled like other people, but you 
could always tell when she was 
pleased ‘because her dimples 
showed in spite of all her efforts 
to look stern. “Beanie” watched 
the dimples deepen in amaze- 
ment, and then — wonder of 
wonders — Sister Mary Frances 
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Definitions 


That which makes a man tell his wife some- 


actually smiled for the first time 
before the class! 


“IT am certainly glad I have 
two of the pictures,” she told 
“Beanie.” “A valentine for hon- 
esty, and a valentine for good 
spelling! And as honesty is by 
far the more important I shall 
give you your picture first, 
‘Beanie’ !” 


“Beanie”! She called him 
“Beanie”! Not William. Just 
“Beanie”! He rubbed furiously 
at his eyes and tried to look 
tough so the other’ guys 
wouldn’t catch on how much it 
meant to him. It was his first 
“heart,” and the heart that 
pounded away in his yearning 
little breast beat out a happy 
tune of thanksgiving. Thanks- 
giving on Valentine’s Day, but — 
“Beanie” couldn’t help it be- 
eause he was a little mixed up. 
It’s not often a boy without a 
family gets a “heart!” 


thing that he thinks she is going to find out—Home Topics. 


Religion: 
next.—Carmel. 


Insurance in this world against fire in the 


Genius: An infinite capacity for taking life by the scruff of 


the neck.—Christopher Quill. 
Surrealist: 
he sees.—Irish Weekly. 
Pessimist: 
The Sign. 
Tolerance: 
Contact. 


Woman’s crowning glory: 


A sufferer from jaundice, was paints what 
A person who is afraid an optimist is right.— 


Allowing. other people to do what you like.— 


A man’s scalp.—R. Waddell. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


‘Din you know that February 

is called Catholic Press 
Month? Well, it is, and it is 
very important that every Cath- 
olic boy and girl devote some 
time and attention in a particu- 
lar way to check up on the kind 
of reading he is doing. 

Many people believe that it is 
the type of reading we do that 
helps make us the kind of a boy 
or girl we are. This belief can 
be true because what we read 
makes an impression on our 
minds. These impressions in- 
fluence our thoughts and ac- 
tions in everything we say and 
do. It is, then, what we read 
that helps to make us what we 
are. St. Ignatius Loyola is a 
good example. 

At first, he wasn’t especially 
careful about his religion. He 
was more interested in having 
fun. It was a book, however, 
that transformed him from an 
ordinary Catholic into a saint. 
“What wonderful book was 
this?” It was a book about the 
lives of the Saints. When Igna- 
tius read it, he realized how 
little he was doing for our Lord. 
After thinking hard, he decided 
to become a hero for Christ. He 
did. His heroism was so great, 
he is now a saint. 
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This shows the power of good 
reading. On the other hand, a 
bad book can change a boy’s or 
girl’s life too. There must be a 
great many persons who might 
have been saints if they hadn't 
read the wrong kind of a book, 
magazine, or newspaper, 


In order to insure our future 
lives, let’s check over our li- 
braries at home to see if we 
have shelved any books that 
aren’t going to help us to be- 
come the kind of a girl or boy 
God and our parents want us to 
be. What about the stacks of 
comic books you may be housing 
in your basement or closet? 
Most children realize that many 
of these comic books are object- 
ionable and forbidden because 
they are “crime-jammed.” 


There are so very very many 
of these comic books that it was 
impossible for me to obtain an 
approved list which you could 
use as a guide when _ buying 
them. However, during the past 
several months a large scale at- 
tack was launched by the clergy 
and right-thinking men and we 
men to rid the drug stores, news- 
stands, candy shops, and all oth- 
er offending places of sale of 
books which are harmful to out 
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American youth. Very much has 
already been accomplished and 
we hope that, as a result of this 
dean-up crusade, a list of good 
comics and books shall be avail- 
able. 

Until then, don’t buy books 
without the knowledge of your 
parents. Do not join these so- 
called “Swapping Clubs” where 
these comics are exchanged on a 
wholesale level. 

Be a 100 per cent soldier in 
the war which is being waged 
for the cause of your protection 
and future happiness. Thumb 
your way to.Heaven with good 
Catholic reading. 

The Catholic Press has a spe- 
cial patron. He is Saint Fran- 
cis de Sales. 

Many years ago St. Francis 


de Sales saw that the printing 
press could be used to spread the 
word of God. He printed small 
leaflets which he passed among 


the people. These “Printed Ser- 


mons” were something new at 
that time. They helped St. Fran- 
cis convert many persons, For 
this reason, St. Francis de Sales 
was chosen as the patron saint 
of the Catholic Press. 

There are many wonderful 
Catholic authors today who car- 
ry on the work of St. Francis 
de Sales. There is enough good 
Catholic literature in the world 
for us no longer to be forced to 
resort to the bad. 

As Catholic boys and girls, 
let’s try to be proud of the many 
Catholic books written and news- 
papers printed by patronizing 
and reading them. Let’s make 
our homes “a little bit of Heav- 
en” with volumes of good Cath- 
olic books, periodicals and ap- 
proved comics. We can then feel 
sure that our way to a good life 
is being paved with good books. 

And so, till next month, good- 
bye my reading friends, May 
God bless and keep you. 


Loved Home 


Blessed is he whose home can foster deep 
Affection for the beauties of the earth; 
Such charm transfigures life and makes dreams keep 
A magic faith with fancies from our birth 
And mystic childhood. Thus the day is dull noon 
And even sunset’s darkening to night, 
By which we with infinity commune, 
Have halo, afterglow, prismatic light, 
What peace, what lure, what philosophic mood, 
Unknown in all the bustling, strident town, 
With its contention, glitter, vogue, and frown, 
May dwell amid a landscape’s solitude. 
More lustrous than the diamond from the mine 
Are the heart’s beams which from a loved home shine. 


—James Patrick McGovern 
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Rev. Joseph C. Fenton 


RITISH cardinal warns par- 

ents against submitting to 
state control of children: His 
Eminence Bernard Cardinal 
Griffin, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, has called on Catholic par- 
ents to resist state control of 
their children. 


“This is not the first time I 
have spoken of the importance 
of Christian family life and the 
duties and responsibilities of 
' parents for their children. Do 
not allow the state to relieve you 
of these responsibilities because, 
if you do, it will finally relieve 
you of your children,” the Car- 
dinal warned. 


“If you allow the state to 
monopolize the feeding, clothing 
and education of your children,” 
the prelate said, “it will do so 
in accordance with its own ideas. 
It will decide the future career 
ef your child, and finally direct 
him to the work or industry 
which it considers best for the 
child and the community. You 
will have no say. 

“But you have duties as 
Catholic parents to feed and 
clothe and educate your child. 
This is not only a duty; it is a 
right. This. means that you 
must train and mold the char- 
acter of your children according 
to the Christian pattern. It 
means that you will take an ac- 
tive part in deciding upon the 
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education which your children 
are to receive and that, as Cath- 
olics, you will send them to be 
trained and educated in a Cath- 
olic school. 


“It demands of the children 
respect for their parents and 
fraternal love for the brothers 
and sisters of the same family. 

“T do not think it is realized 
how much an increase in security 
leads to a decrease in a sense 
of responsibility. Security is 
generally obtained by a loss of 
freedom and a consequent de- 
crease in responsibility. 

“It is for this reason that it 
is so important that men should 
have a much wider sense of re- 
sponsibility. Such a sense of 
responsibility will be realized 
only when men appreciate their 
dignity as workers and their 
responsibility to God that their 
work should be well done.” 

Opposes liberalization of New 
York divorce laws. Commenting 
on the recent expose of perjury 
in connection with divorce ac- 
tions in New York City, John 
A. Bell, Jr., president of the 
Guild of Catholic Lawyers, said 
that the solution does not lie in 
the liberalization of the grounds 
on which divorce is obtained in 
that State. Liberalization has 
been proposed in some quarters. 

If persons commit perjury 
when there is only one ground 
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for granting divorce, as adultery 
in this State, they will have so 
much more opportunity to do so 
when the number of grounds is 
increased, Mr. Bell said. The 
fallacy of the proposal to liber- 
alize divorce laws in order to 
eliminate perjury. is demonstrat- 
ed by a comparison with penal 
statutes, were it proposed to 
eliminate perjury in criminal 
eases by ‘liberalizing’ the penal 
statutes and making crime 
easier, Mr. Bell contended. 


_As an alternative to divorce, 
Mr. Bell pointed out that separ- 
ation, which involved no break- 
ing of the marriage bond and 
no remarriage, has always been 
recognized and permitted by the 
Catholic Church for grave rea- 
sons. This, he said, relieves an 
oppressed party from the hard- 
ships of cohabitation with an 
erring spouse. 


“Proponents of easier divorce 
sometimes argue that the pre- 
sent law makes it necessary 
either to commit perjury or to 
go to Reno,” Mr. Bell concluded. 
“Of course, the law does no such 
thing. There is always the al- 
ternative of simply remaining 
faithful to one’s marriage vows. 
Fidelity to the marriage vow— 
not the enactment of additional 
grounds for breaking it—is the 
Catholic Church’s answer to the 
so-called ‘divorce scandal’ in 
New York.” 


A change in Church’s marri- 
age law. For the first time since 
the code of Canon Law went into 
effect, on Pentecost Sunday, 
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1918, as the body of legislation 
by which the Latin Church is 
governed, a portion of the text of 
this document has been deleted 
by the Sovereign Pontiff. In 
a Motu proprio dated Aug. 1, 
1948, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII ordered that a part of the 
second paragraph in Canon 1099 
be stricken from the Church’s 
Legislation. The decree goes 
into effect Jan. 1, 1949. 

Canon 1099 lists the various 
categories of those who are 
bound and of those who are not 
bound by what is called the 
Church’s form of marriage, that 
is, regularly to enter into the 
matrimonial contract in the pre- 
sence of the parish priest, the 
diocesan bishop, or some priest 
delegated either by the bishop 
_or the pastor, and also in the 
presence of at least two wit- 
nesses. 

The Holy Father has taken 
out of the previous text of this 
canon the section which stated 
that, when they were marrying. 
non-Catholics, persons born of 
non-Catholic parents and who, 
even though baptized in the 
Catholic Church, had grown up 
from infancy in heresy, schism, 
infidelity, or without any reli- 
gion whatsoever, were in no way 
bound to observe the Catholic 
form of matrimony. Under 
terms of the new Motu proprio, 
such persons are classified along 
with all the others who have 
been baptized in the Catholic 
Church and who must observe 
the Catholic form in order to 
contract a valid marriage. No 
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change, however, has been made 
in the portion of canon 1099 
which decrees that non-Catho- 
lics, either baptized or unbap- 
tized, are not bound to the 
Catholic form, in marriages with 
other non-Catholics. 

The regulation of the code now 
superseded by the Holy Father 
was not contained in the marri- 
age legislation in force prior to 


Pope Pius XII states in his Motu 
proprio that the experience of 
the thirty years since 1918 has 
brought forth abundant evidence 
that this exemption has not been 
spiritually advantageous but 
had, on the other hand, serious- 
ly interfered with the prudent 


‘solution of marriage cases in 


which it had been a factor. These 
considerations moved the Holy 


the adoption of the Code, that Father to exercise his apostolic 
published by Pope Pius X in his legislative jurisdiction and to 
decree Ne temere. His Holiness withdraw this exemption. 


Honorary Conciliator 


“In the hope of settling marital differences without re- 
course to the divorce courts there is in Auckland, N. Z., an 
honorary conciliator, Mr. J. B, Paterson, who for over eight 
years has been engaged in that laudable endeavor in his capacity 
as mediator under the Domestic Proceedings Act. He recent- 
ly expressed the opinion that there is more marital discord 
in Auckland today than during the war, and the majority of the 
people whose differences he has tried to compose are well under 
thirty years of age. During his ten days of attendance in one 
month he dealt with 74 appointments, and there was an increase 
on that number during the following month. 

He found that the chief causes of marital trouble are: 1) 
Excessive drinking; 2) the “eternal triangle”; 3) incompatibility, 
often due to religious ‘differences; 4) the housing shortage with 
its consequent disabilities as regards family life; 5) the high 
cost of living. All of these causes are at work almost everywhere 
today as a consequence not merely of the last war but of two 
centuries of godless teaching.—The Bulletin, NCWU, Dec, ’48. 


Lincolniana 


Nearly eighty-five years after his assassination, Abraham 
Lincoln is the center of a $1,500,000-a-year business. In Chicago, 
Ralph Newman, operator of the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, 
disclosed the extent of the sales of Lincoln books and said 
that some 3,500 persons in this country are active collectors of 
books and materials on the Great Emancipator.—T, J, McIner- 
ney. 
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